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Cashing in 
on Watergate 


Watergate, even as The Great 
Gatsby or Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull, proves to be merchan- 
disable. Whatever one’s role in 
our best constitutional crisis of 
the century (so far), it can be re- 
deemed in cash. E. Howard Hunt, 
Jr., notable bungler and superspy, 
has been promised a sum in six 
figures by G. P. Putnam’s Sons for 
his autobiography. G. Gordon 
Liddy, his accomplice, has been 
circulating a 40-page autobio- 
graphical sample through his 
agent. Their colleague, James W. 
McCord, Jr., is also said to be in 
negotiations. John W. Dean, 3d, 
former counsel to the President, 
and Jeb Stuart Magruder, former 
campaign aide, are deep in manu- 


Robert Redford: purchaser of 
film rights to the forthcoming 
Watergate book. 


views of the editors 


Passing comment 


script as well. (Ladies’ Home 
Journal has decided to take a 
flyer on Spiro Agnew’s novel— 
but that doesn’t qualify as Wa- 
tergate, we guess.) 

Possibly the most striking sales- 
manship so far was done on be- 
half of the book by the Washing- 
ton Post’s investigating team, Carl 
Bernstein and Robert Woodward. 
All the President’s Men, which is 
being published in June by Simon 
and Schuster, was thoroughly auc- 
tioned long before publication— 
with rights sold to the Book of the 
Month Club and Playboy, as well 
as a $450,000 film deal. 


The President 

G. Gordon Liddy 
John W. Dean, 3d 
Senator Sam Ervin 
Donald Segretti 

John N. Mitchell 
The Boys on the Bus 


CBS proposes 
an act of oblivion 


Since August, 1968, Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville has op- 
erated the only television news 
archive in the country—a deposi- 
tory that contains tapes of the 
evening news programs of the 
three networks for the last five- 
plus years. It has offered these 
materials to researchers, who can 


It is the last possibility that be- 
muses. For the purchaser is the 
most recent Gatsby, Robert Red- 
ford, who has already cast him- 
self as Woodward. The publisher, 
evidently hearing whis . Says 
brusquely that the film wilt be 
factual, but some may already 
be visualizing Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid trans- 
ported to the grimy reaches of the 
Post newsroom. Even more engag- 
ing are the casting opportunities, 
or rather the challenge of assem- 
bling actors who can match Red- 
ford’s glamor. A hurried huddle 
produces the possibilities below: 


HIMSELF (if available) or GzorcE C. Scott 


SEAN CONNERY 


come to Nashville to view the 
tapes or who can receive dupli- 
cates of whole broadcasts or ex- 
cerpts of coverage of specified sub- 
jects for specified periods. The 
service is unique and valuable 
for students of the media and for 
historians. 

Although two networks seem 
not to mind this arrangement, 
CBS has decided to challenge the 
work of the Vanderbilt archive. 
Why? Because CBS has chosen to 
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Vanderbilt Archives: 
taping the 
network news 


regard the CBS Evening News 
with Walter Cronkite as its prop- 
erty and Vanderbilt’s present 
service as an infringement of 
copyright. It filed suit against 
Vanderbilt in December, and has 
asked the university to accept its 
licensing terms. Such a step might 
be understandable commercially 
—if, say, CBS wanted to sell tapes 
to Vanderbilt, as the New York 
Times sells its microfilm editions 
to hundreds of libraries. But the 
suit makes clear that money is not 
an issue. What CBS really wants 
is for Vanderbilt to stop distribut- 
ing duplicates of broadcasts and 
excerpts from broadcasts. 

CBS has expressed a preference 
for a government depository, such 
as the Library of Congress or the 
National Archives, for television 
news. In fact, it has permitted the 
National Archives to deposit and 
distribute three months of tapes 
in a pilot project. The only evi- 
dent difference in government 
handling of these materials is per- 
haps that the National Archives 
may be more amenable to CBS 
restrictions than Vanderbilt has 
been. 

The network fails to say openly 
what worries it. The explanatory 
letter it sent to the university 
makes an opaque allusion to “the 
danger that other, perhaps less 
reputable, individuals and orga- 
nizations would use our material 
for their own ends.” One must 
gather that CBS wishes to deny 
the use of tapes to potentially hos- 
tile researchers such as Edith 
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Efron, Accuracy in Media, Inc., or 
politicians. “Certainly a scholar 
at Vanderbilt University,” writes 
the CBS president, Arthur R. 


Taylor, - would not coun- 
tenance the unauthorized repub- 
lication or excerpting of his schol- 
arly papers.” 

That is just the point—many 
scholars would, and do. Most such 
collections in this country are 
available on just such a basis—to 
all comers without specification as 
to use, aside from plagiarism. Cer- 
tainly there are such token, or 
false, gifts as the storage of the 
Nixon vice presidential papers at 
the National Archives. But most 
donors recognize and are willing 
to accept the risks that scholarly 
scrutiny entails. CBS might con- 
sider whether its procedural point 
is worth the infringement of the 
principle of access. 

The most ominous part of the 
CBS suit is the demand that Van- 
derbilt give up all its CBS tapes, 
even those made before CBS be- 
gan to register copyrights in 1973 
(in preparation for legal action). 
CBS may be construed to be ask- 
ing for the removal of part of the 
historical record of truly momen- 
tous years. Or, perhaps the net- 
work is simply following a strat- 
egy of trying to force Vanderbilt 
to accept its licensing terms (no 
duplication or excerpting). But 
the very raising of the threat indi- 
cates a surprising insensitivity in 
a network that has so often served 
the public interest so well. 


Remember that 
great year—1798? 


Be it enacted . . ., that if any 
person shall write, print, utter or 
publish . . . any false, scandalous 
and malicious writing or writ- 
ings against . . . the government 
of the United States, or either 
house of the Congress of the 
United States, or the President of 
the United States, with intent to 
defame the said government, or 
either house of said Congress, or 
the said President . . . then such 
person, being thereof convicted 

. Shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding two thousand dol- 
lars, and by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years... . [It] 
shall be lawful for the defend- 
ant, upon the trial of the cause, 
to give in evidence in his de- 
fence, the truth of the matter 
contained in the publication 
charged as a libel. 


A reasonable standard for the 
press? A penalty for “false, scan- 
dalous, and malicious” writing 
with truth available as a defense? 
So it might seem, for in his cam- 
paign reform message in March, 
President Nixon charged: 


Some libel lawyers have inter- 
preted recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions . . . as being virtually a 
license to lie where a political 
candidate . . . is involved. This 
is wrong. It is necessary that a 
change be made so that a candi- 
date who runs for public office 
knows that he has recourse in 
case of such an attack which is 
totally untrue. 


The Justice Department was 
put to work to overcome the con- 
stitutional ‘‘problem” involved in 
drafting a bill to produce such a 
change—the first federal libel act 
since—well, since the law quoted 
above was in force. 

Some will recognize the quota- 
tion as part of the Sedition Act of 
1798, which was employed as an 
instrument of repression by an ad- 





ministration sorely beset by a hos- 
tile press. As Anthony Lewis 
pointed out in the New York 
Times (March 24), that law ex- 
pired before the Supreme Court 
could rule on it, but most com- 
mentators since have considered 
it unconstitutional. Why? Not be- 
cause the press needs a “license 
to lie,” as the President put it in 
his felicitous way, but because it 
needs the freedom to be wrong, 
lest it hesitate to criticize official 
conduct at all. 

It is possibly indicative of the 
administration’s intent that it re- 
gards the Constitution as a prob- 
lem, rather than a guide, in seek- 
ing to draft a new law. Indeed, 
the Constitution is a severe prob- 
lem in this instance, because the 
trend of Supreme Court decisions 
on libel law, starting with the 
landmark New York Times v. 
Sullivan case of 1964, has pointed 
the other way—to openness of 
discussion, to freedom to discuss 
public figures so long as there is 
no reckless disregard of facts. One 
hopes that, in this instance at 
least, the administration will be 
unable to circumvent the First 
Amendment. 


A swing to 
soft-core journalism? 


Within three weeks of each 
other, two new national weekly 
publications appeared this spring 
in the United States. The Na- 
tional Star costs 25 cents, is pub- 
lished in tabloid format somewhat 
resembling the National Enquirer 
or the London Daily Mirror, and 
was called a potential ‘“Kohoutek” 
by the Boston Phoenix. The 
other, People, costs 35 cents, is 
offered in standard magazine 





A recent People cover. 


size, and was condemned by Wil- 
liam Safire in the New York 
Times as an “insult to the Ameri- 
can mass audience.” 

Yet these two undertakings are 
backed by experienced entrepre- 
neurs who are betting that they 
will make a lot of money. The 
National Star is the offering of 
Rupert Murdoch, operator of 
90 publications in the British 
Commonwealth. People is pub- 
lished by Time Inc., which test- 
marketed it after Life closed and 
found that it could be sold. The 
owners probably would not deny 
a contention that both publica- 
tions are unenterprising in design 
or inconsequential in content. 
Their information is mostly a 
hash, rewritten from obscure 
sources that are rarely identified. 

National Star for March 23 has 
Elizabeth Taylor on page one; 
People for March 25 put Raquel 
Welch on the cover. The similar 
flavor of the two can be further 
conveyed by headings: 


National Star: 


A NUN AND A MONK JOIN THE 
COPS; THE NEW GOLDIE HAWN’S 
MILLION DOLLAR MAN; MICKEY 
MOUSE LIFTED $AM [sic] OUT OF 
THE RAT RACE; WHY IM IN LOVE 
WITH ARCHIE BUNKER; HOW LISA 
DANCES THROUGH THE DAY’S HOUSE- 
WORK. 


People: 


TRICIA AND ED: ‘RUMORS ABOUT 
US ARE NONSENSE’; THE ‘BEAUTIFUL 


PEOPLE’ AT PLAY; CHER WITHOUT 
SONNY: CAN THE SHOW GO ON?; A 
RABBI WITH FAITH IN THE PRESI- 
DENT; RAQUEL: WHAT DOES AN AG- 
ING SEX SYMBOL DO? 


Primarily, these seem to be fan 
magazines for the celebrity sys- 
tem. But is their appearance a co- 
incidence or a trend? Are we en- 
tering an age of neo-Pablum? Or 
have these crafty designers assem- 
bled a pair of Edsels? The media 
holds its breath, momentarily. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: to the unlikely team of 
Senators Barry Goldwater and 
Edward Kennedy, for co-sponsor- 
ing a bill that would delay in- 
creases in magazine postal rates 
and give special help to smaller 
periodicals, which are particu- 
larly threatened by postal costs. 


Dart: to the three television 
networks, for turning down Mo- 
bil Oil’s plan to buy time for its 
own and opposition views on the 
energy crisis. Commercial televi- 
sion’s continuing policy of refus- 
ing controversial advertising 
weakens its claim to full protec- 
tion of the First Amendment. 


Laurel: to the Indianapolis 
Star for its exposure of corruption 
in the city’s police department. 
The Star, sometimes crippled by 
politics in the past, in this in- 
stance pursued the story despite 
the damage it would do to a 
mayor whom it had backed. 


Dart: to Graham A. Martin, 
U.S. ambassador in South Viet- 
nam, for his attack on a New 
York Times article by David K. 
Shipler—after refusing to talk to 
the reporter. 
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The selling of Solzhenitsyn 


The stereotype made of the Russian author 
does not exactly fit the facts. 


JERI LABER 


I am of course confident that I will fulfill my duty 
as a writer in all circumstances—from the grave 
even more successfully and more irrefutably than 
in my lifetime. No one can bar the road to truth, 
and to advance its cause I am prepared to accept 
even death. 


—Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, 1967 


Soviet leaders undercut Solzhenitsyn’s heroic 
image when they exiled him to the West, for they 
avoided the impending confrontation that might 
have assured his ascension to martyrdom. Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s expulsion may alter attitudes toward him 
in the West as well: people here are beginning to 
perceive what should have been apparent all 
along—that Solzhenitsyn, for all his uncommon 
courage, is not the champion of democratic values 
that many had assumed him to be. 

Solzhenitsyn’s beliefs are, in fact, quite alien to 
Western liberal thought. He condemns Marxism 
not as a democrat but as an elitist, deriding West- 
ern democracy and scorning its “decadence.” He 
is a reactionary in that he favors a return to Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy and to the benevolent authori- 
tarianism with which “Russia has lived for a 
thousand years.” Most surprising for a “fearless 
freedom fighter,” he does not put full trust in 


A graduate of the Russian Institute at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Jeri Laber writes frequently on Soviet affairs. Her 
articles and book reviews have appeared in The New 
Republic and Commentary, among other publications. 
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freedom itself: “Freedom is moral,” he has said, 
“only if it keeps within certain bounds, beyond 
which it degenerates into complacency and licen- 
tiousness.” He has disparaged the West as “weak 
and effete,” has described the United States as be- 
ing in its “final years before the great breakdown” 
and has scorned the U.S. legal system for acquit- 
ting Daniel Ellsberg. 

Yet, despite the fact that Solzhenitsyn has 
openly publicized these views, a confused notion 
of the extent of his “liberalism” lingers. It is re- 
flected in Solzhenitsyn’s press and television cov- 
erage, yet it is more a matter of media oversight 
than of deliberate distortion. A discerning look at 
Solzhenitsyn’s portrayal by the wire services, tele- 
vision networks, newsmagazines and newspapers 
reveals not inaccuracies, but, rather, an overly 
simplified and strikingly similar stereotype. 

In addition to clichéd references to Solzhenitsyn 
as “Nobel Prize-winning author” and “Russia's 
greatest living writer” (a phrase used by CBS, 
ABC, Time and the Associated Press, among oth- 
ers), he has been described as “one terribly lonely 
man [against] Soviet tyranny” and “just about the 
most admired man on earth” (by ABC’s Howard 
K. Smith), a “civil rights activist” (CBS) and “civil 
rights advocate’’ (Reuters), “surely the single most 
heroic figure on the world scene today” (CBS's 
Eric Sevareid), “the Soviet system’s most eloquent 
critic” (Time). 

These are epithets of heroism. They convey a 














UPI Photo 





Before his expulsion, the author posed at 
his Moscow home for U.S. photographers. 


vague and lofty image to which people can at- 
tribute whatever they wish to believe. And since 
the tyranny that Solzhenitsyn opposes is Soviet, 
Communist tyranny, he has been embraced as an 
ally not just by civil libertarians, but by doctri- 
naire anti-Communists, and by those who still see 
the Soviet Union as The Enemy in a continuing 
Cold War. Solzhenitsyn has, in short, seemed to 
offer something for everyone. 

Solzhenitsyn’s misleadingly “liberal” image re- 
sults in part from a tendency of the press to rely on 
code words. As Hedrick Smith of the New York 
Times recently pointed out, journalists writing 
about the dissident Soviet intelligentsia have 
tended to use a misleading shorthand: they have 
grouped all Soviet dissidents together as “liber- 
als,” ignoring the very real ideological differences 
among them. And since Solzhenitsyn has long 
been the most famous of the dissidents, it was 
usually his name which appeared in the headline 
of an article on the “liberal intelligentsia,” his 
picture which accompanied the text. 

As a media creature, Solzhenitsyn has been, at 


least until recently, an anomaly: he remained an 
enigma, surrounded by mystery and confusion, 
although he received maximum publicity for a 
long time. As if by tacit consent, the press and the 
public have been satisfied not to probe the estab- 
lished image of Solzhenitsyn. The absence of de- 
tailed information about Solzhenitsyn’s life has 
facilitated this; it has been encouraged by Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s own use of the media for his urgent pur- 
poses; and it has been welcomed by a public that 
longs for authentic heroes. 


kiitos himself is partly responsible for 
the absence of information about him: his deep- 
felt need for privacy has led him to shun pub- 
licity about his personal life. Valuing “the isola- 
tion in which I live,” he has accused those seek- 
ing information about him of “shadowing” him. 

His attitude toward personal publicity has been 
consistent since 1962 when, with the publication 
of his first novel, he became instantly famous. 
Even then he would not see Viktor Bukhanov, a 
Soviet journalist who had been sent to Ryazan to 
interview him. He has not only refused to meet 
with his Western biographers, but has denounced 
biographies containing “information of an extra- 
literary nature.” 

David Burg and George Feifer, discussing their 
difficulties in compiling Solzhenitsyn: A Biog- 
raphy, attributed Solzhenitsyn’s refusal to coop- 
erate with them to his fear that details of his pri- 
vate life might be used against him and to his de- 
sire to preserve his life experiences for use in his 
own very autobiographical work. Since Russians 
in general distrust biography as a genre and of- 
ficial Soviet channels—the press and literary or- 
ganizations—were loath to help publicize Solzhe- 
nitsyn, the biographers’ job was especially 
difficult. In 1971, during one of his research trips 
to the Soviet Union, Feifer’s notes were seized il- 
legally by the police and he was permanently ex- 
pelled from the country. 

Since his arrival in the West, Solzhenitsyn has 
been appalled by the craving for information of 
the crowds of journalists who have followed him. 
He has castigated the Western press for writing 
“nonsense” about him: ‘I am accustomed to all 
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kinds of slander in the Soviet press, but I never 
expected such irresponsibility in the West.” In 
one of several angry outbursts he accused two 
omnipresent photographers of being “‘worse than 
the KGB.” 

Solzhenitsyn has refused his public the homely, 
gossipy details that flesh out the image of a cele- 
brated personality. We are not likely to learn 
about the things that would give him dimension: 
how he spends a typical day, his first impressions 
of the West, what he reads, his attitudes toward 
child-raising, or any of the countless incidental 
things that would provide a glimpse of the man 
behind the stereotype. His novels do contain a 
wealth of semi-autobiographical information, as 
well as numerous expositions of his attitudes and 
views, but apparently they are not very widely 
read. They do not provide the reliable and easily 
accessible information that journalists seek. 

The skeletal outlines of Solzhenitsyn’s life are, 
of course, well-known and highly dramatic. Mis- 
fortune struck him in 1945 at the age of 27 when, 
as a successful army officer, he was arrested un- 
expectedly for an indiscreet reference to Stalin 
and sentenced to eight years of harsh imprison- 
ment. He survived only to confront a further 
injustice: sentence to a life in exile. In addi- 
tion he was stricken with cancer and nearly died. 
In 1956 his fortune changed: the cancer was sub- 
dued and he was politically rehabilitated and 
freed from exile; in 1962 he became an interna- 
tional celebrity. His life, unencumbered by ex- 
traneous detail, takes on legendary proportions. 
The Western media have exploited this in creat- 
ing the two-dimensional image of Solzhenitsyn as 
“superhero.” 


S cishenitsyn in turn has exploited the Western 
media for his own purposes, but only when he 
found all other communication channels closed 
to him. Initially this wasn’t necessary, for the 
publication of One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, the first Soviet novel to describe life 
in a Stalinist prison camp, made him a political 
and literary sensation. He was very much in the 
news. Khrushchev, who had used the book in his 
de-Stalinization program, soon realized, however, 
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that the process had acquired its own dynamic. A 
flood of prison camp literature and of questions 
about the present Soviet leaders’ complicity in 
Stalin’s crimes caused Khrushchev to retreat, and 
Solzhenitsyn was in disfavor again. 

For several years he tried through conventional 
channels to get his novels published, but his ap- 
peals to editorial boards and to the Writers’ Un- 
ion were ignored. One by one his novels—The 
First Circle, The Cancer Ward, August 1914—ap- 
peared in the West, but not in the Soviet Union 
where they were found only in samizdat (privately 
circulated manuscripts) and where Solzhenitsyn, 
by 1966, had become a “non-person.” His name 
was not mentioned; it was even erased from books 
in which it had once appeared. His few published 
works were removed from library shelves. He be- 
gan to fear for his own survival. 

It was then that Solzhenitsyn began to use the 
Western press to publicize his writings and his 
views. Still chary of his own personal privacy, he 
nonetheless directed his public statements to West- 
ern newsmen, who became allies in his fight for 
survival. His declarations and his literary works 
first appeared in the West and then were beamed 
back to the Soviet Union by Radio Liberty, the 
U.S.-sponsored Russian-language radio station. 
Russian dissidents often taped the programs and 
circulated them in samizdat. Thus, indirectly, 
Solzhenitsyn was able to reach thousands of his 
own countrymen. 

It was in Solzhenitsyn’s interest to have the 
Western media fashion a heroic image of him, and 
he encouraged it. A New York Times reporter 
described a 1972 interview with Solzhenitsyn: 


When he posed for pictures with his family, Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn was all smiles. But posing alone, he 
was somber and refused to be coaxed into a grin. 
“This is a time to be serious,” he explained, evi- 
dently thinking of his world image. 


Solzhenitsyn also used his Western press con- 
tacts to appeal directly to “world public opinion 
and cultural figures” for their “priceless support.” 
He reasoned that fear of widespread criticism in 
the West would inhibit Soviet leaders from arrest- 
ing him: 
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It is important to understand that the East is not 
indifferent to protests from public opinion in the 
West. On the contrary, it has deadly fear of them— 
and only of them—but this is the case only with 
the united, mighty voice of hundreds of prominent 
personalities, with the opinions of a whole conti- 
nent. 


In an NBC interview in January, Andrei Sak- 
harov, the Soviet scientist whose views are more 
akin to Western liberal thought, urged Westerners 
to champion Solzhenitsyn, pointing out that “the 
great outcry” in the West was his only protection. 
Western newscasters and reporters have actively 
defended Solzhenitsyn. Not all have confined 
themselves to reporting his appeals; some have is- 
sued entreaties of their own. For example, How- 
ard K. Smith of ABC News editorialized: 


It follows that we who can should mobilize every 


pressure, short of physical action, to protect and 
sustain him. 


It is a privilege to live at the same time as Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn. We must not let him down. 


The publicity has successfully elicited responses 
from political, literary and religious groups, as 
well as a few journalists, like those who last Janu- 
ary picketed TASS in Washington. 

Solzhenitsyn has not hesitated to criticize the 
Western media when he felt forsaken. He has 
been piqued by some Western newsmen, beliév- 
ing that they, “in order to create an artificial bal- 
ance in the face of left-wing circles,” tended to 
minimize Soviet oppression by pointing out that 
similar things happen in places like Greece, 
Spain and Turkey. He was enraged by a 1972 in- 
terview with his elderly aunt which appeared in 
the German magazine Der Stern and which 
painted Solzhenitsyn as a “class enemy” whose an- 
cestors were wealthy landowners. There is reason 
to believe that the unprecedented press conference 
he granted two American correspondents soon 
afterward was at least partially prompted by his 
desire to refute the Stern allegations as “ridicu- 
lous nonsense” and “deliberate and calculated 
lies.” Annoyed at his post-expulsion coverage, Sol- 
zhenitsyn admonished the Western press to “write 
only the truth . . . otherwise it is impossible to 
live.” 


‘ie media, with an instinct for what people 
want, have been quick to exploit the constant audi- 
ence for heroes. Television news commentators 
have fearful power: they can introduce a new hero 
overnight to vast numbers of people and create for 
him a degree of fame that in another era would 
have taken many years to achieve. The same ease 
of communication, however, ultimately results in 
overexposure and short-lived glory. For the less 
we really know about those we admire, the better 
able we are to attribute to them our own aspira- 
tions and dreams, which is, of course, what hero 
worship is all about. We lack heroes today pre- 
cisely because we distrust those whom we cele- 
brate—any flaw, any sign of human weakness is 
enough to shatter the image. 

As long as he was in Russia, Solzhenitsyn was a 
perfect hero for us. Strong, solitary, mysterious, 
his literary talents confirmed by the Nobel Prize, 
he was admired essentially as a political figure 
neatly drawn on two-dimensional cardboard, the 
defender of “safe” and simple values like freedom, 
justice and truth. Protected from overexposure by 
distance and by his own eccentric reticence, he re- 
vealed no flaws. 

As his drama began to quicken in recent 
months, however, his exposure here increased. 
The eagerness for martyrdom which Solzhenitsyn 
revealed in his actions and in his frequent state- 
ments about his willingness to “lay down my life” 
hinted of an irrational egotism that caused us un- 
ease: we want our heroes to be created by circum- 
stances, not to manipulate events for personal 
glory. In addition, Solzhenitsyn suddenly was no 
longer far away in Russia but here in the West, 
no longer a symbol but a reality. Those who have 
persisted in mispronouncing his name (an uncon- 
scious attempt to “keep him foreign’?) are now 
learning to say it properly. Most important, the 
Western support that Solzhenitsyn so desperately 
needed to survive is no longer necessary. 

Solzhenitsyn is alive and well among us. That 
he is not the “liberal” we would like him to be 
should not really matter. We can admire him for 
his courage and for the cause which he has made 
his own without necessarily embracing his entire 
worldview. Perhaps we can now set about learning 
what we can from his extraordinary life. 
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New voices on the Right 


Conservative columnists—and their credibility—are growing. 


EDWIN DIAMOND 


@ A generation ago, Henry R. Luce complained 
of his inability to find conservative editorial 
hands to do the work of Time, Inc. Why can’t 
Republicans write, Luce once asked. 

He might well be surprised at the number of 
new conservative political commentators who 
not only think Right, but write well. The clear- 
est, if not always convincing, newspaper editorials 
in the country right now are those of Robert L. 
Bartley of the Wall Street Journal. The freshest 
political analysis to appear in years is the work of 
George Will (National Review, the Washington 
Post); he has launched a new newspaper column 
at a time when the conventional wisdom held that 
the political column was an outmoded journal- 
istic form. Even the hackers among the new con- 
servative commentators—op-ed page “balancing” 
acts hired when it seemed prudent to stroke the 
Nixon White House—proved that knee-jerk con- 
servatism is no worse than the predictable liberal- 
ism of many established commentators. 

A few years ago, as a matter of fact, John 
Mitchell predicted that the United States would 
go so far to the right “that you wouldn’t recog- 
nize it” (now we know what Mitchell knew that 
we didn’t know). But just as clearly, the kind of 


Edwin Diamond is visiting lecturer in the Political 
Science Department at MIT and a commentator for the 
Post-Newsweek stations, Washington, D.C. 
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conservative analysis being written and broadcast 
today is not what John Mitchell had in mind. It is 
also sharply different from the rabid views of the 
old neanderthals of the Right; just compare, for 
example, the columns of Jeffrey Hart, a Dart- 
mouth professor, who is distributed by King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, with the columns of Pegler or 
Sokolsky, and the rest of King’s old stable. Much 
of the new conservative journalism is also quite 
different from the “majoritarian conservatism”— 
to use the White House’s own phrase—of the mid- 
dle class, middle aged, middle management atti- 
tudes of Nixon’s Mid-America. 

The use of the phrase, “the New Conservatism,” 
of course, carries with it something of a media 
hype, like the New Left, the New Journalism, or 
the new Ajax detergent. In simpler days, we all 
knew what Conservatism and Liberalism stood 
for. Conservatives were concerned about Freedom; 
Liberals about Justice. Conservatives worried 
about Property; Liberals about the Poor. Con- 
servatives put their trust in the Free Market; Lib- 
erals in Government Regulation. Liberals be- 
lieved in Progress and the Future, Conservatives 
in Social Order and Tradition. As late as a decade 
ago, the categories were still relatively simple. 
The social policies and programs of Lyndon John- 
son—The Great Society—embodied the new Lib- 
eral spirit. The idea was, Prof. Lance Liebman 














Kristol 


writes in the Winter, 1974, issue of The Public 
Interest, “both that institutional arrangements 
could be imagined (indeed could be selected by 
reason) which would produce whatever social cir- 
cumstances were desired, and that technology had 
infinite capacity to produce the good life, at low 
cost.” 

In the decade since Lyndon Johnson’s election, 
Liebman points out, another view has risen to 
challenge the optimistic assumptions of The 
Great Society; it is “the idea that nothing works, 
that large organizations can serve only their own 
interests, that man has fallen and cannot be raised 
by conceptions of his own devising.”’ There are, in 
short, limits to public policy; “throwing money at 
problems,” goes a pet line of Richard Nixon’s, 
won't solve them. : 

A number of different people have made this as- 
sertion, or its variants, in a number of different 
places. The most conspicuous proponents have 
been academics—and Old Leftists and Liberals— 
like Irving Kristol, Nathan Glazer, Paul Seabury, 
Edward Banfield and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, 
among others; the principal forums of their argu- 
ments have been the pages of The Public Interest 
and Commentary magazines. Kristol, says an asso- 
ciate, “saw himself as a Philosopher-King of the 
new Nixon order—at least until Watergate.” 

Like the Mandarins’ earlier optimism about Mr. 





Nixon, their pessimistic appraisal of social policy 
may have a shaky basis in fact: the entire Winter 
issue of The Public Interest, to the credit of the 
editors, examines extensively whether The Great 
Society was actually funded rather than merely 
named. But the theme of minimum government 
has been seductive of a younger generation of 
journalists and writers who have come of age in 
the years from Kennedy-Johnson’s Vietnam to 
Nixon’s Watergate. Douglas Hallett, the chairman 
of the Yale Daily News who went to work, briefly, 
for the Nixon White House, recently called for 
Richard Nixon’s resignation, explaining, “I am a 
Moynihan Conservative, not a partisan Republi- 
can... .” “I was a conservative before I knew 
what a conservative was,” says John Lofton, who 
began a tri-weekly column for United Feature 
Syndicate six months ago. ‘‘For 40 years, the lib- 
erals ran things, and it didn’t work out,” he adds. 
David Brudnoy, a writer, television commentator, 
and editor of The Conservative Alternative, a new 
collection of essays, wonders: “Can sane, decent 
Americans in the 1970s not be conservatives?” 

Brudnoy is representative of the libertarian 
strain of conservative thought. Libertarians want 
minimum government and their views often con- 
found liberals who believe all conservatives think 
alike. For example, libertarians tend to be for 
marijuana and against seat belt laws and police 
arrests of prostitutes: the state is infringing 
on private matters. For Brudnoy, a Brandeis 
Ph.D. who ten years earlier might have been serv- 
ing in the Peace Corps or a Model Cities project, 
the libertarian lightbulb flashed in an airport 
waiting room when he read an Ayn Rand paper- 
back. Brudnoy is realistic about his kind of “‘full- 
fledged conservative mentality.” It is not “status 
quoism,” he says, “so a majority of Americans 
have never shared it.” 

For a time during the 1960s, Bill Buckley, with 
over 300 newspaper outlets as well as his own 
magazine (National Review) and public television 
program (‘Firing Line’) seemed to emerge as the 
principal conservative spokesman. In the opinion 
of many conservative admirers, however, Buckley 
has settled instead for a frothier role—TV person- 
ality, Latinate wordsman. When his brother, Sen. 
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James Buckley, was weighing his decision to ask 
for Richard Nixon’s resignation, Bill Buckley was 
off on his annual skiing trip in Switzerland. Yet 
sometimes—for example, in his new book Four 
Reforms—A Guide for the Seventies (Putnam)— 
the real, that is, the serious, Bill Buckley stands up. 

James K. Kilpatrick left the editorship of the 
Richmond News Leader in 1967 to do three 
columns weekly for the Washington Star-News 
syndicate; today he appears in some 350 news- 
papers and as a television commentator on CBS 
News’s “60 Minutes” and for the Post-Newsweek 
stations. Kilpatrick’s columns and commentaries 
are always lucid—Smith Hempstone, editor of the 
Washington Star—News editorial page, calls him a 
“superwriter”—and he avoids the showier displays 
of social elitism that Buckley makes no effort to 
hide. Mostly, Kilpo is decent. “Since the night- 
mare of Watergate began some 19 months earlier,” 
he noted a few weeks ago, “I had been doing my 
best to defend the President, to give the poor devil 
the benefit of every doubt, and to suggest explana- 
tions for the inexplicable. But the experts’ testi- 
mony (on the tape gaps) was the last straw, or, in 
another novel phrase, the end of the rope. With 
this evidence, I took my accumulated leave and 
left the ship.” 

The victory of Richard Nixon in 1968 brought 
to prominence another group of what might be 


“Scorntul of ‘elites’ 
of all kinds...” 


called pragmatic conservatives, foremost among 
them Kevin P. Phillips. Phillips finished The 
Emerging Republican Majority and served in the 
1968 Nixon campaign as political and voting ana- 
lyst. Phillips began his tri-weekly newspaper col- 
umn for King Features during the second year of 
the Nixon reign; King says it now appears in 
about 125 newspapers. 

If Buckley proved conservative journalism 
could be fun and Kilpo that it could be thought- 
ful, then Phillips shows it can be actively mar- 
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keted. In addition to his column and his lectures, 
he produces The American Political Report, a 
three-year-old newsletter; a weekly public opinion 
poll, the Phillips-Sindlinger survey; and a new 
newsletter that is called The Media Report. Phil- 
lips’s apocalyptic vision sometimes leads him into 
dark alleys; in February, at the time of The Great 
Energy Panic, a column called “The Road to Ar- 
mageddon” suggested ‘gasoline and air condition- 
ing riots” would break out in American cities by 
the summer. But he is usually clear-eyed and 
scornful of “elites” of all kinds, liberal and con- 
servative: back in 1971, Phillips took on the 
Haldeman-Ehrlichman crowd for its “advertising 
and PR approach to government’’—to the discom- 
fort of some Republican publishers who ran his 
column. 

King Features also syndicates conservative Jef- 
frey Hari, who appears in around 250 papers with 
a circulation of 20 million. Because he has no out- 
lets along the Washington-New York axis, his 
syndicate editor, Neal Freeman, explains, ‘““None 
of you critics or journalism reviews know him— 
only the people do.” 

The Nixon administration’s media shape-up 
campaign also helped “elect” a number of con- 
servative commentators. William Safire, a Nixon 
assistant with miniscule journalistic experience, 
became an instant celebrity as a twice weekly col- 
umnist for the New York Times. The Washing- 
ton Post also pursued Safire, but the Times, with 
a reported offer of $55,000, outbid the Post. The 
Post then hired George Will, a young (he was 
born in 1941) Princeton Ph.D. who had worked 
on the staff of Republican Sen. Gordon Allott. 
Safire goes to over 350 U.S. newspaper clients who 
receive the New York Times News Service. Will 
is distributed by the Washington Post Writers’ 
Group, which claims a “phenomenal” response of 
40 newspaper outlets in less than six months. 

Two other Republican party workers joined 
the newspaper columnist ranks after the second 
Nixon election victory. John Lofton, who had 
changed the Republican National Committee 
sheet Monday from a throwaway into a widely 
read and quoted newsletter, joined United -'ea- 
ture Syndicate last year. Former Spiro Agnew as- 
sistant Victor Gold, who has a background much 














like Safire’s (public relations, speech writing), also 
became a columnist; he appears most prominently 
twice a week on the Washington Star-News’s op- 
ed page. His syndicate says he appears in 97 pa- 
pers; a rival syndicate editor claims the number 
is much lower. 

This draft has produced mixed results. Safire’s 
“Essay” in the Times “balances” James Reston, 
Tom Wicker and Anthony Lewis—but probably 
not in the way Times publisher Arthur Sulzberger 
had in mind. His Times column sometimes reads 
as if it contained messages from the Oval Office. 
Two recent episodes in particular stand out. Ear- 
lier this year, when the White House was running 
a campaign to cut down the House Judiciary 
Committee and its Republican counsel, Albert 
Jenner, Safire wrote an unflattering profile of Jen- 
ner which found its way into a mailing sent to all 
17 Republican members of the committee. A few 
Mondays later, Safire wrote an extraordinarily 
convoluted piece intended to explain away Nixon’s 
now-famous “but it would be wrong” statement. 
Some of his colleagues believe the “research” for 
that column, such as it was, had been done for 
Safire over the weekend by the President’s law- 
yers; Safire does not directly deny the allegation. 

Of the party hands, only John Lofton writes 
columns that show signs of hard labor. In early 
March, for example, Lofton uncovered the be- 
hind-the-scenes story of how the Nixon White 
House stopped Acting Attorney General Bork 
from filing a Justice Department brief in the De- 
Funis law school discrimination case. 

George Will at the Post has also confounded his 
editors. As editorial page editor Philip Geyelin 
recalls it, “The Post was looking for a genuine 
philosophical Tory and not a house Republican 
apologist.” Will calls himself a “neo-Madisonian.” 
Tory or Whig, Will has been so outraged at the 
Nixon White House for what he sees as its seem- 
ingly endless list of crimes against the Constitu- 
tion that he hardly fulfills the balancing act that 
the Post had in mind. To get off the subject of 
Richard Nixon and on to other matters, Will 
recently wrote of the long childhood afternoons 
he suffered as a loyal fan of the Chicago Cubs. As 
Will puts it, “I’m trying to reverse James Reston’s 
career pattern. He started out as a sportswriter 


and ended up as a columnist.” 

Yet the prospect of an impeachment trial has ° 
made the conservatives the most closely read com- 
mentators around. One reason for the conservative 
influence is pure news value. “When James J. Kil- 
patrick says he is fed up with the President’s Wa- 
tergate defense, that statement carries much more 
weight than when Tom Wicker says it,” states 
Smith Hempstone at the Washington Star—News, 
where Kilpatrick and Wicker have appeared. 
“Everyone knows where Wicker stands already.” 
But a second factor is philosophical. It is as if the 
conservatives must save true conservatism not only 
from the liberal welfare statists but also from 
Nixonian amoralists. Thus George Will began his 


“Loose talk about 
strict construction” 


Washington Post op-ed column on Feb. 15, 1974: 
“In fighting impeachment, President Nixon’s 
supporters are indulging in loose talk about 
‘strict construction’ of the Constitution. Con- 
servatives, regardless of their views about Mr. 
Nixon’s impeachment, have a special obligation 
to refute that talk.” Will then went on to make a 
tightly reasoned case, based on an exegesis of 
Hamilton, Madison and John Jay, that the im- 
peachment process is first on the list of the Consti- 
tutional “securities to liberty and republicanism” 
—and therefore ‘Conservatives should not 
flinch” from supporting impeachment. “Regimes 
come and go,” Will concluded, while the cardinal 
tenet of conservatism—fidelity to the Constitu- 
tional liberties—‘“‘never varies.” 

There is an irony here, of course. The Conserv- 
ative commentators swept into office with the 
Nixon tide. After 40 years in the wilderness, they 
hoped the government was to be delivered to 
those who would preserve individual rights. In- 
stead, they witnessed an arrogant and clumsy ex- 
ercise of governmental power. Their only comfort 
is a cold one: Conservatives now reach their audi- 
ence; they still await their government. 
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Special elections early this year indicate that 1974 could see a midterm campaign as momen- 
tous as that of 1958, which led to the recent series of Democratic congressional majorities, or 
that of 1894, which ushered in a Republican era. Yet news organizations have often found 
the off-year elections difficult to explain. The midterm agenda is diffuse and the electorate’s 
message obscure. Moreover, little intensive use is usually made of the rich material close at 
hand—such as state, local, or district election returns, which can illuminate party realign- 
ments, the changing sources of party support, and other trends. Political scientists have also 
tried to read the riddle of the returns; they have produced many works that can be of use. The 
listings here are illustrative, not complete by any means. 


Sources of returns 


The most accessible recent re- 
turns on the state, county, city, 
and occasionally ward or district 
level are in annual state publi- 
cations, variously designated, 
manuals, registers, or guides (for 
example, the Connecticut Reg- 
ister and Manual). City boards 
of elections also will sometimes 
publish returns in still greater 
detail. A selection of returns can 
be found in the current Congres- 
sional Directory and, more elab- 
orately, in the annual Statistical 
Abstract of the United States 
(published in paperback as 
American Almanac by Grosset 
& Dunlap, $3.95). A reference 
work containing not only cur- 
rent returns but information on 
districts and their representa- 
tives is the 1974 edition of The 
Almanac of American Politics, 
by Michael Barone, Grant Ujji- 
fusa, and Douglas Matthews 
(Gambit, paper, $6.95). 

Historical comparison of re- 
turns has been aided by publica- 
tions covering longer periods. 
The most notable in print has 
been Richard M. Scammon’s 
compilation, America Votes, is- 
sued biennally since 1956 and con- 
taining state and congressional- 
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district returns (currently pub- 
lished by Governmental Affairs 
Institute, Washington). There 
have been compilations, too, is- 
sued by state universities for in- 
dividual states—for example, 
Eugene C. Lee’s California 
Votes 1928-1960, published by 
the University of California In- 
stitute of Governmental Studies. 
A useful new compilation cov- 
ering a full century of presiden- 
tial, gubernatorial, and congres- 
sional results from each state is 
Paul T. David’s Party Strength 
in the United States 1872-1970 
(University Press of Virginia, 
1972). Edward F. Cox’s State 
and National Voting in Federal 
Elections 1910-1970 (Archon, 
1972, $15) is similar in intent. 
The most comprehensive na- 
tional collection of election data 
is that assembled by the Inter- 
University Consortium for Po- 
litical Research. Its archives con- 
tain county-level returns for 90 
per cent of all elections for presi- 
dent, governor, senator, and rep- 
resentative from 1824 through 
1972, as well as returns for most 
primary elections since 1910, 
and in some instances census 
data that can be matched with 
the returns. Details on the avail- 


ability and format of these rec- 
ords are available from the His- 
torical Archive, ICPR, Box 1248, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. A 
booklet, Guide to the Resources 
and Services of the ICPR, is 
available at the address. Another 
research center working in cen- 
sus data is the Joint Center for 
Political Studies (Suite 926, 1426 
H St. NW, Wash., D.C. 20005), 
which specializes in analyzing 
the role of minorities in politics. 


Analyzing the numbers 


One skill useful in the divina- 
tion of returns is a rudimentary 
knowledge of statistical methods. 
A recent introduction to them 
for journalists, although not spe- 
cifically aimed at election analy- 
sis, is Precision Journalism by 
Philip Meyer (Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1973, paper, $2.95). 
The most durable introduction 
on the political science side is 
V. O. Key, Jr.’s A Primer of Sta- 
tistics for Political Scientists, 
first issued in 1954 and reissued 
by Thomas Y. Crowell in 1966 
(paper, $2.95). An outstanding 
example of the kind of analysis 
proposed by Key is David R. 
Mayhew’s Two-Party Competi- 





tion in the New England States, 
a brief study published in 1967 
by the University of Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Government Re- 
search, Amherst, Mass. 01002. 


Booklist 


Naked statistics are useless un- 
til brought into contact with 
ideas. The books listed here are 
a few of the many currently in- 
fluential in shaping concepts of 
electoral politics: 


The Party’s Over. By David 
S. Broder (Harper & Row, 1972, 
paper, $2.95). Washington Post’s 
political analyst sees deteriora- 
tion of the party system. 


Critical Elections and_ the 
Mainsprings of American Poli- 
tics. By Walter Dean Burnham 
(Norton, 1970, $6.50). A ground- 
breaking, mathematically—based 
study of the concept of the “criti- 
cal” election and its implications 
for public policy. By a scholar 
now at MIT. 


The American Voter: An 
Abridgement. By Angus Camp- 
bell, Warren E. Miller, and Don- 
ald E. Stokes (John Wiley, 1964, 
paper, $3.50). Short version of a 
classic drawing on data collected 
by the Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan. 


The American Party Systems. 
Edited by William Nisbet Cham- 
bers and Walter Dean Burnham 
(Oxford, 1967, paper, $2.95). 
Collection of historical essays 
surveying the stages of party 
growth. 


Changing Sources of Power: 
American Politics in the 1970's. 
By Frederick G. Dutton (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1971, paper, $2.95). 


‘The possibilities of repression, 
revolution, or regeneration as- 
sayed by a strategist who subse- 
quently worked in the McGov- 
ern campaign. 


People and Parties in Politics. 
By John H. Fenton (Scott, Fores- 
man, 1966, paper, $3.25). Brief, 
common-sense discussion of so- 
cial science findings. 


Political Behavior of the 
American Electorate. By Wil- 
liam H. Flanigan (Allyn and 
Bacon, 1968, paper, $2.95). Brief, 
quasi-textbook treatment of fur- 
ther data from the Survey Re- 
search Center. 


Stability and Change in Con- 
gress. By Barbara Hinckley 
(Harper & Row, 1971, paper, 
$3.50). Study of shift, or lack of 
it, produced by congressional 
elections. 


The Future While It Hap- 
pened. By Samuel Lubell (Nor- 
ton, 1973, $5.95). Latest in the 
distinguished series of political 
analyses that began with The 
Future of American Politics two 
decades ago. 

A Majority Party in Disarray. 
By Arthur Miller and others. 
Study by the Center for Political 
Studies (successor to the Survey 
Research Center) of the 1972 
election, showing that the elec- 
torate divided along unprece- 
dentedly ideological lines. 


The Emerging Republican 
Majority. By Kevin B. Phillips 
(Doubleday, 1970, paper, $3.95). 
A game plan for realignment by 
polarization, by a former mem- 
ber of the Nixon team. 


Elections in America. By 
Gerald M. Pomper (Dodd, 
Mead, 1968, paper, $4.95). Gen- 
eral study, with instructive ex- 
amples of historical analysis. 


The Real Majority. By Rich- 
ard M. Scammon and B. J. Wat- 
tenberg (Coward, McCann, 1970, 
paper, $2.95 or Berkley, $1.50). 
The center theory of American 
politics. 


The New Deal and the Last 
Hurrah: Pittsburgh Machine 
Politics. By Bruce M. Stave (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1970, 
$8.95). Exemplary study of what 
happened in Pittsburgh wards 
when the New Deal arrived; 
methods could be applied else- 
where. 


Dynamics of the Party Sys- 
tem. By James L. Sundquist 
(Brookings Institution, 1973, pa- 
per, $3.95). Comprehensive ex- 
amination of how the party sys- 
tem got where it is today, and 
whether it is anywhere now. 


Periodicals 


Many specialized periodicals 
can offer assistance in election 
analysis. Among the most valu- 
able are: 


American Political Science 
Review ($15), 1527 New Hamp- 
shire Ave. N.W., Wash., D.C. 
20036. 


Midwest Journal of Political 
Science ($6), Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 48202. 


Political Science Quarterly 
($12), 1852 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 10025. 

Public Opinion Quarterly 
($8.50), Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 10027. 


Review of Politics ($7), Box 
B, Notre Dame, Indiana 46556. 


James Boylan 
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Henry Kissinger and the media: a separate peace 


Suppressed and delayed stories 
have resulted trom the camaraderie 
between “Henry” and the media. 


ROGER MORRIS 


“And I attach great importance to being be- 
lieved: when one persuades or conquers some- 
one, one mustn’t deceive them.” 


Henry Kissinger, Interview with 
Oriana Fallaci, Nov. 4, 1972. 


Nowhere is the admiration of Henry Kissinger 
more apparent than in the blurb-like superlatives 
of his press clippings. The “Merlin of American 
diplomacy . . . the name that made foreign policy 
famous,” says Newsweek. One of 56 secretaries 
of state, Time thinks he has a chance of being 
remembered as “the greatest in U.S. history.” To 
Murrey Marder, the experienced diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the Washington Post, he “may well 
be the biggest, permanent, floating foreign policy 
establishment in our history. . . .”. The New York 
Times has told us for the record that we are 
indeed living in the age of “Pax Kissingerus.” 
Such coverage—plus his stunning diplomatic suc- 
cess—has helped to make him “America’s most 
admired man,” as measured by the Gallup Poll. 

This is the same Kissinger who also has guided 
American policy through a savage bombing of In- 


Roger Morris directs Humanitarian Policy Studies for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (al- 
though this article represents his own view). A former 
assistant to Henry Kissinger, he is the author of Disaster 
in the Desert, a recent study of failures of international 
relief in the African drought. 
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dochina, the near collapse of our international fi- 
nancial position, an ominous alienation of Japan, 
a back-biting spiit with Western Europe, silence 
in response to human rights outrages from Brazil 
to Bangladesh, and an all but uncontested con- 
gressional massacre of foreign aid, the desperately 
needed along with the dubious. Not least, by his 
own claim, he has all the while been one of the 
most intimate participants in Richard Nixon’s ad- 
ministration (“like two men in a foxhole,” he told 
Oriana Fallaci, the Italian journalist), where the 
colossal scale of corruption seems to rival the dip- 
lomatic achievements. 

This side of the Kissinger record is not so 
readily apparent. Despite confrontations between 
the press and the Nixon administration, the media 
seem to have made a separate peace with Henry 
Alfred Kissinger. Like his other achievements, this 
peace is a product of Kissinger’s virtuosity, his 
hard work, the mutual interests of the parties, and, 
in some respects, sheer chance. Yet the settlement 
has its risks, like any other, and the course of the 
negotiations may turn out to be as important to 
America as diplomacy abroad. For if the price of 
this peace is media self-censorship, a surrender 
of the independent role of journalists in choosing 
topics to write about, reporting on personalities 
instead of policies, and the absence of investiga- 
tive reporting in foreign affairs (and there are 
signs that it has been all of these), then the peace 











may be seen as legitimizing an unsatisfactory 
status quo, as an obstacle to the new journalism 
that is needed in coverage of foreign affairs. 


The chief substance of Kissinger’s first staff meet- 
ing in January, 1969, was that there would be no 
White House mess privileges and nobody was to 
talk to the press! ‘‘We are not going to repeat the 
experience of the Johnson administration,” Kis- 
singer wishfully told us. “If anyone leaks anything, 
I will do the leaking.” Over succeeding weeks, one 
saw some discreet infractions of the rule, but for 
the most part it stood. Members of Kissinger’s staff 
were authorized to explore secret negotiations, 
even to edit the ceaseless outpour of his diary. 
But none of us was trusted to deal with that most 
sensitive and perilous phenomenon of them all— 
a journalist. 

Kissinger’s relations with the media were largely 
limited to background briefings, hidden from pub- 
lic view, during the first Nixon administration. 
Yet behind the backgrounders was a steady stream 
of phone calls and personal visits with journalists 
ranging from Maxine Cheshire, whose social col- 
umn for the Washington Post might have carried 
Henry's name in an unflattering context, to Max 
Frankel of the Times, who might have been doing 
a major story on SALT. “Henry must have spent 
close to half his time either dealing with the press 
or worrying about how to deal with them,” recalls 
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The formality of this Kissinger 
news conference is a striking 
contrast to the personal rapport 
that marks Kissinger’s press 
relations. 


a former assistant. “My editors were amazed by 
my access,” said one reporter, “but what really 
mesmerized them was to get a call themselves from 
Henry Kissinger where he'd say, ‘I want you to 
know that... .’” 

Partly as a result of Kissinger’s energetic accessi- 
bility, the media, while covering Kissinger and 
what he has concentrated upon, have a tendency 
to ignore what he ignores. Not only do we thus 
lack an accounting of the weaknesses or oversights 
of a singularly powerful secretary of state; more 
important, there is the danger that public and 
congressional attention will not fasten on issues— 
even urgent ones—that are not to Kissinger’s taste. 
Foreign economic policy is probably the most 
significant case in point. 

Kissinger’s failures on economic issues began 
before his successes in Peking and Moscow, 
and are still running ahead. Early in 1969, there 
was a heavy-handed effort to condition the long- 
negotiated return of Okinawa to Japan upon con- 
cessions by Tokyo in trade negotiations. This 
failure to understand the textile trade issue con- 
tributed much to the present envenomed relations 
with Japan. There followed a similar insensitivity 
to economic issues in U.S.-European relations, 
with similar consequences. The huge wheat sale 
to the Soviet Union has come to haunt not only 
American consumers, but also hungry millions in 
Africa and Asia. Nor was the Kissinger magic in 
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evidence as the dollar and nearly the entire world 
monetary system collapsed in 1971. 

“Henry Kissinger’s record on economics is dis- 
mal,” concluded Fred Bergsten, Kissinger’s assist- 
ant for international economic affairs from 1969 
to 1971 and now a Brookings fellow. “On most 
issues, he has totally abstained. . . . Where Mr. 
Kissinger did reluctantly get involved in economic 
issues, he usually bungled badly.” U.S. foreign eco- 
nomic policy had been a direct casualty, Bergsten 
judged, of Kissinger’s lone ranger diplomatic style, 
his nineteenth century sense of realpolitik, and his 
chronic pre-Watergate reluctance to offer a liberal 
target to the ‘““Haldeman-Ehrlichman-Colson wing 
of the White House,” ever on the lookout for “the 
issue on which to deep-six Henry.” 

But when Bergsten elaborated on that analysis 
in a brief essay written late in 1973, it was read 
and discussed in Washington as a novel insight. 
Several years after the events, Kissinger’s role in 
these economic policy failures had not been il- 
luminated by the media. Nor was the idea that 
Kissinger had to protect his flanks from the snip- 
ing of White House advisors widely reported or 
questioned. At that, Bergsten’s essay was rejected 
by The New Republic, which had requested it on 
the occasion of Kissinger’s Senate confirmation 
hearings, and then by the Washington Post, be- 
fore the New York Times printed it on the op-ed 
page Dec. 12. “It might have been misinterpreted 
as a personal attack,” a New Republic editor told 
Bergsten. “It was not something we were inter- 
ested in,” was the Post’s reaction. If Kissinger had 
“abstained” on the international economic issues, 
Bergsten found that some reputable publications 
were continuing late in 1973 to abstain on the 
abstention. 

The most recent example of neglect of an eco- 
nomic issue by both Kissinger and the media who 
cover him is the increasingly grave world food 
problem. It isn’t seen as a “Kissinger” story. Both 
the government and the media have tended to 
treat the global food scarcities of 1973-1974 as an 
aberration, the product of the unusual Soviet pur- 
chases or temporary market fluctuations. Yet some 
experts warn with rising alarm that the prob- 
lem is becoming chronic, due to unchecked popu- 
lation growth, massive grain imports by the 
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U.S.S.R., limits on yields of vegetable and fish 
protein, and the rapid dwindling of world grain 
reserves. ‘‘In the face of the current food crisis and 
the prospects of added vulnerability in the years 
to come,” argues Lester Brown, a respected econ- 
omist and former Department of Agriculture of- 
ficial, “the American government has assumed a 
curious posture of complacency.” It required a 
press conference last winter when Brown wrote his 
warning in Foreign Policy for the issue to assume 
its deserved importance in Washington. Though 
Kissinger had alluded to the food problem in his 
United Nations speech on Sept. 24,'1973, his ap- 
parent recognition of the crisis, as Brown put it, 
“remains unlinked with actual governmental pol- 
icies and actions.” It is Kissinger—the man who 
holds dramatic airport press conferences—who 
makes U.S. foreign policy on food. Yet he has re- 
ceived only the most perfunctory questioning on 
this topic. 

Clearly there are different perspectives on food 
and the other economic issues. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl] Butz has stated that U.S. food produc- 
tion will stave off a world food crisis, for example. 
Nonetheless, the telling point made by non- 
journalistic observers like Bergsten and Brown is 
that Kissinger, whether he acts or does not act, is a 
major part of the world economic story—a story 
that rivals detente or Vietnam in significance for 
the average American. Yet, the whys and hows and 
who-said-whats so laborously reported when the 
dateline is Peking or the Sinai have been largely 
omitted here. 

The record of the past five years suggests that 
Kissinger has probably spent even less time on 
human rights issues than on economic problems. 

Some of the worst human rights abuses in this 
period have involved a direct economic or 
military association by the United States with the 
offending regime. Economic pressure on the Al- 
lende regime combined with steady military aid 
to the Chilean armed forces—perhaps a new and 
subtle form of interventionism to be repeated 
elsewhere—may well have helped produce the 
bloody coup and current repression in Chile. A 
conservative coalition in Congress, acting with 
quiet administration blessing (Kissinger was con- 
spicuously absent from Capitol Hill) enabled 








At Andrews Air Force Base: From left, Kissinger departing for Peking and then returning in 


1971; departing for negotiations in Paris early in 1973; going to New York to address the 
U.N. in September, 1973. 


U.S. chrome purchases from Rhodesia in 1971-72 
to bolster the racialist dictatorship there. Ameri- 
can arms sent by Kissinger-approved military as- 
sistance programs have fortified repressive re- 
gimes in Greece, Brazil, Ethiopia and the Portu- 
guese Territories in southern Africa. In other cases, 
Washington’s silence has been more conspicuous: 
after the minority regime in the central African 
state of Burundi fell into a frenzy of ethnic mur- 
der to eliminate their tribal rivals in 1972, U.S. 
cables spoke of “selective genocide,” officials ac- 
knowledged as many as 200,000 killed, and one 
Foreign Service officer called it “Burundi’s final 
solution.” The U.S. gave no arms aid and had no 
important political interests in the country, but 
U.S. officials were unwilling to deplore the geno- 
cide in public statements. 

Perhaps the most familiar humanitarian prob- 
lem was Pakistan’s brutal 1971 repression in its 
then eastern wing, killing uncounted thousands, 
driving ten million into squalid exile in India, 
and leading eventually to the Indo-Pakistani war 
and the independence of Bangladesh. Washington 
found it hard to condemn these all too visible 
horrors (apparently out of reluctance to upset a 
long-standing friendship with Pakistan, and also, 
it was said, to allow the U.S. subequently to 
mediate the conflict). At the time, the U.S. gov- 
ernment clandestinely violated its own embargo 
on arms to Pakistan. As most of the world now 
knows, thanks to Jack Anderson, the whole sordid 
episode ended with Henry Kissinger “getting hell” 
from his boss for the public appearance of U.S. 
neutrality, urging his lesser colleagues in a secret 


White House meeting during the war to accept 
the President’s order to “tilt” toward Pakistan in 
public statements, and warning in a favorite 
idiom that the new Bengali nation would be a 
“basket case.” 

On the few occasions when he has been ques- 
tioned about such policies, Kissinger has con- 
vincingly argued against moralism in diplomacy, 
or cast the issue in terms of the limits of U.S, 
power to affect internal affairs elsewhere, a cogent 
point for many in the aftermath of Vietnam. But 
there has been little investigation of whether those 
were really the issues in each case, or of Kissinger’s 
specific role (or lack of interest) in the formulation 
of these policies. The most prominent exceptions 
—Anderson’s publication of the leaked minutes 
on Pakistan and Laurence Stern’s reporting on 
the Chilean policy for the Washington Post— 
came from journalists well outside the diplomatic 
corps, not those whose beat is Kissinger at the 
White House or the State Department. The point 
is not that harried correspondents can or should 
master every issue, or ignore breaking stories. But 
the media’s comparative inattention to questions 
shunned by Kissinger is a sign that, with precious 
few exceptions, such as Anderson, Stern, I. F. Stone 
or Seymour Hersh of the New York Times, Ameri- 
can diplomacy seems still to be awaiting (unanx- 
iously, to be sure) its Bernsteins and Woodwards, 
or its Upton Sinclair. To date, the overriding re- 
ality for the media has been, as Stanley Karnow of 
The New Republic put it, “star quality.” “It’s 
more like covering Marilyn Monroe,” says Kar- 
now, “than a secretary of state.” 
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Seen from inside the government, even from the 
perspective. of Kissinger’s own staff, it may be that 
media interest is the only way to capture his at- 
tention for an issue he will otherwise ignore at 
mounting cost. In my own experience, Kissinger’s 
attention to the massive starvation in the Nigerian 
civil war was very much a function of press atten- 
tion to the suffering, reaching a height when 
President Nixon took office in early 1969, trailing 
off over the remainder of the year, briefly revived 
when Biafra collapsed amid eyewitness reports of 
great anguish in January-February, 1970. Official 
sources say it was publication in July, 1971, of a 
confidential World Bank report on the repression 
in East Pakistan that spurred a short (and un- 
availing) debate by government officials with Kis- 
singer about U.S. policy. More recently, Foreign 
Service officers say media attention has drawn Kis- 
singer to question controversial policies toward the 
African drought or genocide in Burundi that he 
had left almost wholly to others. ‘““The press has 
the power, within limits, to determine Henry's 
agenda,” said a high-ranking State Department 
officer, “but he does mainly what he thinks mat- 
ters, and the press is not unfair about it.” 


= remarkable personality, his intelli- 
gence and power, even his candor, can, ironically, 
act as obstacles to more comprehensive reporting. 
The Middle East waits on him to be done with 
Vietnam, and so on through the maze. Watching 
this performance, it is easy to conclude that there 
is nothing of importance beyond Kissinger’s sched- 
ule. But his success has nurtured a tendency to 
exonerate him from responsibility for failures: 
how could the brilliant architect of the SALT 
agreement or the Sinai disengagement commit 
transparent blunders elsewhere? Shortly after Kis- 
singer’s declaration that “peace is at hand” in 
1972, the negotiations collapsed and Hanoi was 
bombed. Newsweek quoted an official to make 
this point: 


‘Henry has negotiated with the Chinese and with 
the Soviets,’ observed one colleague who knows 
him well. ‘He couldn’t suddenly have become an 


idiot.’ 
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The Human Interest Angle: Kissinger photographed in 
1970 with actress Marlo Thomas (I.), and in 1972 with 
actress Claire Bloom. 


While a kind of peace did eventually arrive, that 
tendency to look elsewhere for Kissinger’s seeming 
ailures is common. Mistakes are caused by the 
vast anonymous beast called “bureaucracy.” They 
are temporary, unimportant, probably not worth 
a story. Not surprisingly, Kissinger privately en- 
courages this view by complaining about bureau- 
cratic undercutting or being “spread too thin.” 
Most commonly, he privately portrays himself— 
and is depicted by the press in turn—as holding 
the line against a martial foreign policy made in 
the Pentagon. Yet there are surely some interest- 
ing stories in Kissinger’s placating the military 
after Mylai, and in the way the Nixon administra- 
tion dealt with the military morale problems dur- 
ing the investigation of Lt. William Calley. What 
about Kissinger’s advocacy of military assistance 
and training programs, his accommodations to the 
Pentagon on Vietnam policy, Kissinger’s quest for 
support from Pentagon friends in Congress on 
such issues as trade with the Soviet Union or the 
Middle East negotiations? “I’ll buy that Henry’s a 
genius,” said one long-time Washington journal- 
ist who covers military and political affairs, “but 
he doesn’t always wear the white hat, and the dif- 
ferences aren’t comprehended often enough by 
reporters.” One of the least explored stories of the 
first Nixon administration was the role of Melvin 
Laird, then secretary of defense, who resisted ear- 
lier escalation of Vietnam bombing and the inva- 
sion of Cambodia, while consistently pressing for 
U.S. troop withdrawals—in opposition to a group 
that might well have included Kissinger along 
with those “generals and admirals” often pre- 
sumed to be out to get him. 
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More Human Interest: Escorting Liv Ullman last March; 
and finally, his recent honeymoon in Acapulco with the 
former Nancy Maginnes (and numerous journalists). 


To some who saw Kissinger at close range 
within the government, his easy mastery of the 
media held a paradox. The poised, charming 
statesman at the microphone was also the insecure, 
shy, anxious man back in the office who worried 
about trivialities, often painfully ill at ease in 
personal encounters. His favorite comment about 
anti-war demonstrators was, “They don’t know 
who they are.” Yet, that diagnosis might have ap- 
plied to the man himself. Despite his awesome 
success, he seemed to remain so self-consciously 
the German Jewish immigrant, ever an outsider 
in the American foreign policy establishment. 
Thus his deliberate aversion to Middle East di- 
plomacy until, as a close friend remembers him 
confiding last summer, “I am secretary of state 
and more my own man.” 

That lack of self-confidence and identity may 
well explain too his reluctance to become involved 
in human rights issues, or to appear “soft” in 
those he did deal with. If the Averell Harrimans 
could risk compassion without fearing that their 
motives or objectivity would be questioned, it was 
not the same for Kissinger, or so he apparently 
felt. Similarly, the man so clearly in command of 
the substance of issues seemed to need as well the 
support of personal fealty. “‘Remember,” he once 
whispered to me after an uncomfortable meeting 
at which some of us had dissented on the planned 
invasion of Cambodia, “I supported you on Afri- 
can policy.” It was an arguable point, but the 
same insecurity and urge to personalize explain 
Kissinger’s ardent attention to press relations and 
his acute sensitivity to criticism. “No secretary of 
state has paid more attention to the media,” I 
said to one official. “No secretary of state has felt 


hee 


so much he needed to,” he shot back. 

Some in the media have viewed him—again 
with exculpation—through the prism of their own 
suspicions about the Washington of Richard 
Nixon. When Jack Anderson revealed the highly 
secret White House minutes in 1971, they 
showed that Kissinger had lied to the press by 
calling ‘‘totally inaccurate” published accounts 
that the U.S. was “anti-India.” Yet, when two 
respected Washington journalists, columnist Jo- 
seph Kraft and John Osborne of The New Re- 
public, reflected on the disclosure, they stressed 
the motive for the leak. Kraft diagnosed it as 
“a vulgar bureaucratic row aimed at getting the 
President's chief assistant for national security 
affairs, Henry Kissinger.” “A high-ranking rat” 
had been “shooting at Henry,” agreed Osborne, 
and the culprit “should be dug out of his hole and 
fired.”” Kissinger had indeed been shown to have 
lied, though “in the President’s behalf and at his 
direction,” wrote Osborne, adding: “‘but the Ad- 
ministration lie was never an effective lie’ (empha- 
sis added). 

This is a public example of the private tendency 
among many Washington journalists to separate 
“Henry” from his employer and from his own 
official acts. Of course, the motives for leaks 
should be questioned by their direct beneficiaries 
in the press. But it is worth noting that many 
readers of The New Republic (and the newspapers 
outside Washington and New York that did not 
print the Anderson papers) were told as much or 
more about the “vulgar” intentions of the leak as 
about its content. Similarly, Fred Bergsten’s pass- 
ing reference to the Haldeman-Colson-Ehrlichman 
attempt to “deep-six” Henry was scarcely news to 
the Washington press corps. But there was little 
coverage of that raging battle, with its effects on 
economic policy, Vietnam and a myriad of other 
issues, at least in part because many who knew 
the story were reluctant to do anything to make 
matters worse and weaken Kissinger. “You don’t 
pull down the one thing you’ve got going for 
you,” explained one participant in this implicit 
moratorium. Certainly the protective silence was 
not universal. Both Time and Newsweek and a 
few columnists wrote about inner splits, especially 
when a Nixon-Kissinger rift was the current 
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rumor in late 1972. But the full story of how 
Kissinger adapted policies to guard his flanks and 
preserve his credibility within the Nixon White 
House has yet to be written. 

Nor have the media come to grips with the glib 
paradox of Kissinger’s relationship to the corrup- 
tion all about him. Again, with so little investi- 
gative journalism in this area, we have been left to 
speculate about how this man, so totally involved 
in “national security,” privy to the President’s 
grappling with anti-war sentiment for four years, 
could have been wholly ignorant of the Ellsberg 
break-in. There was a brief stir of attention to 
Kissinger’s role in authorizing phone taps on some 
of his National Security Council staff, journalists, 
and other officials. But it seemed to melt away 
after Kissinger reportedly offered in private to 
Congress, and to some of those tapped, extrava- 
gant personal praise of the victims. 

The view oi Kissinger as bureaucratic victim—a 
theme that tends to dull interest in tracing his 
responsibility for discredited policies—has seldom 
if ever been rooted in investigative reporting. 
This spring, with rumors and columns again 
describing Kissinger “battling” over military 
forces and weaponry with a hard-lining secretary 
of defense, James Schlesinger, one hopes the bat- 
tle, real or imagined, will receive the careful 
journalism that the issues deserve. 


J ournalists catch fascinating glimpses of Kissin- 
ger’s conduct in diplomatic negotiations. Yet 
when “Henry” applies these same skills to news- 
men, the connection is not frequently observed. 
Marilyn Berger, who covers the State Depart- 
ment for the Washington Post, reported a Decem- 
ber meeting at which Kissinger tried to allay con- 
cern about U.S. pressure on Israel among Ameri- 
can Jewish writers and academics. Gathered 
mainly from the seven participants, the Berger 
story was enterprising work, and for those who 
had seen such performances in private, the ac- 
count seemed vintage Kissinger. The Europeans 
were “craven” and “contemptible” in their con- 
cern for Arab oil, Kissinger was quoted as telling 
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his Jewish listeners. King Faisal of Saudi Arabia 
was a “religious fanatic,” and Kissinger had “de- 
liberately stalled” on getting a ceasefire during the 
October war to “gain time” for Israel. Berger 
pointed out, however, that this seemed to contra- 
dict Kissinger’s reported remarks to Egyptian Mo- 
hammed Heykal a month earlier. Then, he had 
portrayed his ceasefire initiative as sparing Egypt 
a decisive Israeli attack. The discrepancies were 
not even raised at Kissinger’s next press confer- 
ence, devoted though it was to problems of the oil 
embargo and U.S.-European cooperation. 

Many journalists covering Kissinger clearly see 
such dissimulation as part of diplomacy’s cynical 
routine. But, aside from the policy questions (what 
happens when your audiences do compare notes?), 
there may be a lesson here for the media. 

Not all of Henry’s calls to the media have been 
to offer stories or give his view of events. Tad 
Szulc, then a New York Times correspondent, says 
he had a solid story on the U.S.-South Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia a day before the May, 1970, 
attack was announced. When Szulc filed the story, 
however, the Times's editors were uncertain about 
its validity. An anxious Kissinger had a conversa- 
tion with Washington bureau chief Max Frankel, 
according to some Timesmen and sources within 
the government. Kissinger, worried about national 
security, asked that the Times suppress the story. 
The Szulc story was killed, and Szulc was later 
told that managing editor A. M. Rosenthal had 
made the decision. 

(Senior Times executives today say they do not 
remember this conversation with Kissinger—or 
even Szulc’s scoop on the invasion. “I’m not saying 
it didn’t happen,” was the representative com- 
ment of managing editor Rosenthal, “I just have 
no recollection of it.”’) 

“You can’t imagine how it felt not to see it in 
the paper,” said Szulc. The Times’s decision can 
be debated as a question of press responsibility in 
national security, like the paper’s withholding un- 
der similar circumstances of Szulc’s scoop prior 
to the 1961 invasion of the Bay of Pigs. Like the 
government’s decision to invade, the paper’s de- 
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‘‘Kissinger, worried about national security, 
asked that the Times suppress 
the story. The story was killed...” 


cision to suppress may never be fully known or 
understood. But it seems illustrative to some de- 
gree of the price paid by the media for the rela- 
tionship that was already evolving with Kissinger 
in 1970—the admiration, the dependence on 
“Henry” for news and information in a sullen 
administration, or at least the press’s belief in Kis- 
singer and reluctance to interfere with his policy. 

Of course, Kissinger has by no means won in all 
of his direct confrontations with the media. For 
example, also in 1970, he told the Times’s Wash- 
ington bureau “it would not be right” for the pa- 
per to report that the U.S. had, unannounced, re- 
sumed massive bombing of North Vietnam. But, 
according to Frankel, when pressed during a tele- 
phone conversation, Kissinger stopped short of a 
flat denial of the facts—and the Times printed the 
story. 

Now, as secretary of state with regular news con- 
ferences and his own press corps, Kissinger and his 
relations with the media have become more visi- 
ble. Both NBC and CBS have carried brief film 
clips showing a casual Kissinger standing in 
the aisle of his presidential 707, smilingly chatting 
with smiling journalists. ‘Probably no secretary of 
state in history has had a closer relationship with 
the newsmen who cover him,” wrote the Times's 
Bernard Gwertzman about a recent foray through 
the Middle East and Europe. “Particularly on 
these trips, newsmen are continually in communi- 
cation with Mr. Kissinger,” he went on. “He likes 
to wander to the back of the aircraft where news- 
men sit to crack jokes and exchange impressions.” 

Murrey Marder of the Post observed the same 


congeniality during Kissinger’s first trip with a 
contingent of journalists to the Middle East in 
November, 1973, but saw some drawbacks: 


Dr. Kissinger would tease the press about “cutting 
off the caboose,” meaning the press end of the air- 
craft, if anyone wrote anything unfavorable about 
him. The aircraft remained intact. There was so 
much news generated during the journey, and the 
trip was so physically exhausting, that there was 
little time or energy for drawing critical balance 
sheets. 


Along with the jokes, Marder found that Kissin- 
ger’s visits to the press section also gave him “the 
advantage of supplying newsmen with his own in- 
terpretation of the news he made in each capital.” 
And if the news flowing from the trip was “hard 
and interpretive,” it also “supplied the Nixon ad- 
ministration, at a time of urgent need, with a pub- 
lic display of action in world affairs to set against 
the miasma of Watergate.” 

“He briefs them to death,” said one journalist 
who is not a regular member of the group cover- 
ing Kissinger on such trips. It is not only that 
Kissinger makes himself available. He is also care- 
ful to protect his credibility with his flying fourth 
estate. For example, Kissinger began a recent trip 
to the Middle East with the list of Israeli POWs 
held by Syria already in his hands, rather than, 
as much of the press believed and reported, flying 
to Damascus to receive the list. Behind the secret 
possession of the list was a tangled diplomatic 
gambit in the Mideast mediation effort, but, after 
“fibbing” about the list (both journalists and offi- 
cials use the same word, interestingly enough), 
Kissinger called the press back to his cabin to 
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admit—off the record—that he had it. 

Marder and other diplomatic journalists seem 
aware of the danger of being exploited by gov- 
ernment. Yet Kissinger clearly adds special dimen- 
sions to the problem. His wit is disarming, his 
brilliance can be intimidating. Intimacy with this 
extraordinary success and power not only affects 
self-esteem, but may confer a special sense of pro- 
fessional accomplishment and participation in the 
historic events one is reporting. Gwertzman de- 
scribes what can happen on a Kissinger press 
plane: 


. . wherever the Kissinger plane has gone, the 
newsmen aboard have been the envy of their col- 
leagues on the ground. An article in the Israeli 
press called the airborne press “the best informed 
in the world.” Correspondents in Syria and Egypt, 
who have virtually no access to officials of Mr. Kis- 
singer’s rank, swarmed over the American corre- 
spondents when the plane landed trying to find out 
what was going on. 


“We know more than most U.S. ambassadors in 
the places we visit,” added another frequent pas- 
senger on the plane. (One has visions of the State 
Department press contingent holding its own 
backgrounder there on the tarmac at Damascus 
—and choosing its words carefully!) 

All of this can affect the way a journalist sees 
his colleagues as well as his own mission. “Have 
you got anything coming up that'll embarrass us?” 
one investigative reporter recalls being asked by a 
worried diplomatic reporter who was about to de- 
part on a Kissinger trip. “It was the ‘us’ that 
really killed me,” the reporter added. 

Such role-confusions have precedent. When 
Hersh wrote a two-part story on the White House 
investigative unit known as the “plumbers” in the 
Times on Dec. 9 and 10, 1973—albeit with only 
fleeting reference to Kissinger’s nurturing presi- 
dential fears of the dangers to national security 
posed by Daniel Ellsberg—there was reportedly 
visible distress at both ends of the Kissinger press 
plane. But although Kissinger issued a statement 
(which was reported by the accompanying press) 
rebutting the story and fended off questions from 
foreign correspondents, at least one reporter pres- 
ent recalls that the traveling American press con- 
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tingent “implicitly” agreed “not to ask questions 
about the subject in front of the international 
press.” “They took a dive,” said another journalist 
who heard about the episode later, “for the good 
of the mission.” “It’s herd journalism,” comments 
Stanley Karnow. 

Traveling with Kissinger compresses and intensi- 
fies the pressures on journalists. Many of the same 
seductions, though, are present in Washington. 
Kissinger is often witty, ingratiating and intimate 
in his State Department press conferences, where 
the transcripts reflect a “clubby” atmosphere of 
first names, flatteringly personal references to 
“former students,” and laughter strategically 
placed to break the tension of a tough question. 

One doesn’t have to argue against newsmen ac- 
companying the secretary of state or civility in 
press conferences to worry that a subtle compro- 
mising may take place in these encounters. Jour- 
nalists called by first names, their graduate work 
at Harvard casually mentioned in the banter, may 
find it all the harder to summon the grit—not to 
say outrage—that it frequently takes to pry the 
truth from this gregarious and secretive secretary 
of state. “Henry’s shown the media remarkable 
candor,” as one senior U.S. official described it, 
“and he’s outmaneuvered them.” 

By no means do all the factors that constrict the 
media’s coverage of Kissinger stem from his style, 
the singular setting, or personal vanities of jour- 
nalists on the scene. His courtship of the media 
satisfies as well powerful urges among editors. 
There is the persistent myth, for example, that 
authoritative information goes strictly with high- 
level authorities; the higher the leaker, the better 
the leak. It is a theory belied by much of the 
prize-winning reporting of the last decade, but it 
continues to put a premium on a working jour- 
nalist’s contact with officials like Kissinger. There 
also seems to be a chronic yen among editors and 
producers for “good” news along with the bad. 
“My producers are after me all the time to 
do something positive for a change,” said one 
NBC correspondent. “So Henry is a damned good 
story all around.” 

Looming over all this—for reporters, editors, 
columnists—is the incalulable privilege of access. 
Without the right access in this de facto adminis- 








tration where one man and a small circle of staff 
aides direct American foreign policy, a diplomatic 
correspondent may easily feel professionally and 
personally threatened. “If a reporter loses access 
to Henry because he’s tough,” said one former 
journalist, “his editors won’t ask whether he’s 
right; the first question they'll ask is, ‘How do we 
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cover Kissinger? 

The most telling instances suggest that internal 
self-censorship—limits of judgment, bias, what one 
reporter called “just plain stupidity’—accounts 
for failures to fully cover Kissinger and his poli- 
cies at least as much as any conscious effort on his 
part to orchestrate the news. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 13, 1972, the New York 
Times ran a front page story by James Reston 
from Paris. The story was apparently based on a 
talk with Kissinger and it said that the Vietnam 
peace talks were going well. Meanwhile in 
Washington, William Beecher, then the Times's 
Pentagon correspondent, got the first hints of 
quite another view—that the talks were founder- 
ing and that the administration was considering 
grave and immediate action to revive the negotia- 
tions, including resumption of the bombing of 
North Vietnam. Beecher filed what Times sources 
remember as “quite a complete story” on the im- 
minent resumption of the bombing on Thursday, 
Dec. 14. But the story did not run in Friday's pa- 
per, and there ensued what participants remember 
as an editorial “tug of war” over perhaps one of 
the most important stories of the Nixon adminis- 
tration. 

The New York editors of the Times, say several 
Timesmen, were reluctant to publish the Beecher 
story because it contradicted the earlier Reston 
story and because their “instincts,” as one source 
put it, “were that things were great and the Penta- 
gon was leaking to Beecher to upset the ne- 
gotiations.” In any case, Beecher was asked to 
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go back for more confirmation, and later to “re- 
cast” the story to include the South Vietnamese 
role in the breakdown of the negotiations. Sources 
describe Beecher as “utterly convinced” by Friday 
that the story was solid. But even then, remem- 
bered one journalist watching the exchanges, 
“The desk wanted him to go further. They just 
didn’t want to go off on something opposed to 
what the government was saying.” On Saturday, 
Dec. 16, a news conference statement by Kissinger 
about difficulties in the negotiations—predicted in 
the unpublished Beecher story two days earlier— 
finally convinced the doubting New York editors 
of the validity of Beecher’s story. A “cut down” 
version was printed on the front page of the 
Times on Monday, Dec. 18. But it was no longer 
an advance story. Hanoi had announced the re- 
sumption of U.S. bombing, and the Times duly 
printed the news. 

“What we lost was exclusivity on a major story 
that was cautiously written and that met all the 
elements of what a story should carry,” said a 
Times figure. “It’s a sad commentary on journal- 
ism,” said another. The Beecher episode suggests 
dubious judgment in the media, but it also illus- 
trates again some elements upon which Kissinger 
has built his relations with the press—the reluc- 
tance to contradict “authoritative sources” (Kissin- 
ger and Reston) and the presumption of Pentagon 
plots. ‘““Things like this happen from time to 
time,” said one experienced journalist, “It’s not 
every day, but it’s not as rare as a comet either.” 

Sometimes the predilections of editors are irrev- 
ocable. Sources familiar with the incident tell 
how, again, Tad Szulc was recently commissioned 
by Saturday Review/World to do a profile of 
Kissinger. But when the story was read in galley 
form by Editor-Owner Norman Cousins, it was 
dropped. (Szulc says it was a “severe critique.’’) 
The magazine staff fought to save the piece. But 
Cousins would not run it. “We had planned a 
cover on Kissinger,” he says, “hoping to find out 
what was behind the Kissinger miracles, his ability 
to win confidence from people on many sides. 
Szulc didn’t answer the question: why is this pos- 
sible? Instead, he raised some sober doubts about 
Kissinger,” Cousins recalls, adding: “They were 
entirely valid, and raised by a competent man. 
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But to have run only Szulc’s piece, without first ex- 
plaining why Kissinger is as effective as he is, 
would not have been balanced.” Cousins recalls he 
told his staff: “I’ve no intention of running a nit- 
picking magazine. This is not a debunking maga- 
zine.” 

The chilling effect of such self-censorship can 
be felt more subtly in the general atmosphere of a 
newspaper or a network. A number of reporters 
have described a singular pre-Watergate atmos- 
phere at the Washington Post after Agnew’s criti- 
cism and Mr. Nixon’s ostracism. “It was a con- 
stant fight in 1970-1971,” said one, “on any major 
article critical of Nixon.” That Henry Kissinger 
was a direct and specific beneficiary of these in- 
ternal politics at the Post shows nowhere in the 
consistently professional diplomatic reporting by 
Marder. But it seems equally clear that such a 
climate in a newspaper with the potential reach 
of the Post—a reach demonstrated by its Metro- 
politan staff in Watergate—was bound to have its 
effect on the readiness to probe beyond the rou- 
tine of diplomatic journalism. “Kissinger was one 
of the few in the administration who'd talk to us,” 
recalled one Post source. ‘Kissinger was important 
to us,” said another journalist. “You could feel it.” 


i, is probably inevitable, and not all that mean- 
ingful, that highly intelligent, charming, convinc- 
ing people, who also happen to purvey the secrets 
of the business, will have an easier time at the 
hands of the media—and the less gifted or less 
powerful, but perhaps also less culpable, will take 
the heat. Yet there are some habits here to be 
unlearned, and compelling public reasons for a 
new journalism in foreign policy no less than in 
domestic affairs. 

The separate peace between Kissinger and the 
media is further proof of what people in the 
media, if not the public, well know—that journal- 
ism is too often a function of personality rather 
than policy. To the extent that coverage of Kissin- 
ger fits any current theory of the media, it would 
be more easily recognized in the ragged individ- 
ualism of Hunter Thompson or Timothy Crouse 
than the conspiracy theory of Patrick Buchanan 
or Spiro Agnew, though the growing aversion to 
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Mr. Nixon has no doubt been a strong influence. 
Mr. Nixon’s hostility or excesses, however, only 
made it easier and more convenient to make one’s 
peace with Kissinger. The settlement endures 
mainly because diplomatic journalism continues 
to pay more attention to the style of Kissinger’s 
foreign policy than its substance, more attention 
to the man and his priorities than to independent 
standards of judgment of the sort domestic jour- 
nalism has long sought to apply to government. 

The ultimate mystifier, Kissinger the magician 
with his entranced observers, provides probably 
the best argument yet for the de-mystification of 
foreign policy that began with the post-Vietnam 
reporting of journalists like David Halber- 
stam, Seymour Hersh and Frances Fitzgerald. The 
spell that now hangs over press planes or State 
Department news conference rooms will not long 
survive a genuine understanding that foreign 
policy is really an extension of politics and poli- 
ticians, with all that implies about the absence of 
mystique among diplomats, professors, reporters, 
and editors. 

The mysteries will persist until there is genuine 
and widespread investigative reporting in foreign 
policy. Yet neither government nor journalism 
seems ready for that reform. Loath to admit that 
they are akin to “the boys on the bus,” prey to the 
same pressures, pettiness, and assaults on profes- 
sional standards, the diplomatic press corps travels 
in a world of glamour and power. The price of 
their passage is an often crippling dependence on 
government for stories, and an awesome govern- 
ment power over the minds of editors sufficient to 
discredit or kill a story like the invasion of Cam- 
bodia or the resumption of the bombing. 

Editors and reporters can break out of that 
dependence. In budget messages unread, in con- 
gressional sources they seldom see, in all the rich 
lodes of public information, diplomatic journalists 
have many of the same independent sources of 
information their domestic colleagues enjoy. 

“A diplomatic journalist,” said a famous one, 
“is a man who knows much more than he writes.” 
Intended as a boast, that was one of the most de- 
pressing (and probably inaccurate) statements I 
heard in researching this article. It spoke all at 








once of the elitism, the erosion of democratic in- 
stinct, the isolation that infects the media as well 
as the government they rebuke on similar grounds. 
Until journalists shed that naive and self-in- 
dulgent attitude about themselves and the world 
they live in, they will be failing their considerable 
responsibilities to the public. 

The more intractable problems may be the 
established patterns of the media—the chronic 
influence on news judgment of newsroom politics, 
or the self-invented pressures for copy “today,” the 
sheer ignorance and indifference of some editors 
in giving space or time to foreign affairs. It is de- 
pressing, too, and not irrelevant to what is dis- 
cussed here, that so many experienced diplomatic 


“I realized none of us 
had said a word about 
the national interest ”’ 


correspondents, like Warren Unna, Tad Szulc or 
Stanley Karnow, no longer work for the news- 
papers that once employed them. But that, too, 
could change, if the managers and owners of the 
media shed their pretensions. 

No one seems to feel the potential power of the 
press more than Kissinger and the men closest to 
him. They worry, in fact, about abuses, particu- 
larly in publication of classified information. 
“The press should have an adversary role and 
there can be no prior censorship,” one senior U.S. 
diplomat told me. “The press has got to get what 
it can, but we've lost in the Ellsberg case the bal- 
ance between freedom and responsibility.” 

“There should be legal impositions on both 
sides,” said another ranking State Department of- 
ficer. “The press should have freedom of informa- 
tion laws, and the press should also be legally 
liable to the government’s right to protect its 
security. That shouldn’t be left to random judg- 
ments in State or in some editorial room.” 

People in government also feel the need for 
more probing journalism on the results of all the 
headlines made in the Kissinger era. ““The media 
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have done a lousy job on detente,” said one 
official, pointing to potentially grave congres- 
sional problems for Kissinger with the SALT II 
agreement. “Henry has shared the conceptual 
framework [of his detente policy] to a remarkable 
degree, and all they report are the daily events, 
never their real meaning.’’ Whoever benefits from 
that “real meaning,” the media have the obliga- 
tion also to explain what Kissinger has not accom- 
plished. That, too, is part of the press’s opportunity 
to educate the next administration, to contribute 
to the de-personalization of foreign policy. 

As for Henry Kissinger, whatever his remaining 
role in government, the media can reasonably ex- 
pect more of the same—the same ardent attention 
and skillful maneuvering, the same disarming 
candor. And even under a President Ford, whose 
administration, says the Harris Poll, Kissinger 
largely legitimizes, “Henry” would still be pretty 
much “the only show in town.” None of that, 
however, excuses a failure of journalism to in- 
vestigate it. 

The final irony may be that the costs of this 
separate peace will be most apparent when Kissin- 
ger himself, as he inevitably will, comes to record 
the balance sheet on Henry Kissinger and the 
Nixon administration. The glimpse I had of his 
diaries showed still another dimension of the man 
beyond cynicism or sophistication. He wrote once 
about a critical meeting with the President and 
other high officials called to discuss a military ac- 
tion in Southeast Asia. 

“We talked over all the political and military 
aspects,” I roughly remember the passage saying, 
‘and the President decided he had to act. But as I 
came away, I realized that none of us had spoken 
a word in all the considerations about the national 
interest.” 

My guess is that this complex, extraordinary 
man—once his scholar’s integrity and sense of 
history are no longer at war with his need to im- 
plement policy and acquire political capital— 
may be less sparing with himself in his memoirs 
than his friends in the media have been. Ironi- 
cally, he at least may well come to question 
whether this separate peace has been in the na- 
tional interest. 
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_ Those ‘brave boys in blue’ at Wounded Knee 


The ‘official’ accounts in 1890 left much to be desired. 


ARNOLD MARQUIS 


@ All the reports of the shooting at Wounded 
Knee were written by whites. In fact, until 
Wounded Knee in 1973, just about the only ver- 
sion of any Indian-white confrontation in the field 
was the white version. But in the 1973 confronta- 
tion, Indian journalists reported the Indian side 
of the story to Indian papers all over the coun- 
try. Today America’s Indians publish more than 
400 newspapers, periodicals, newsletters and jour- 
nals. They run their own news service (AIPA), 
which has its headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

Accuracy of reporting is of course not neces- 
sarily a racial question, but it is a chilling ex- 
perience to compare press accounts of Wounded 
Knee written in 1890 with the version that is gen- 
erally accepted today. In 1890, the New York 
Times, the London Times, the Los Angeles Her- 
ald and the San Francisco Chronicle all reported 
the shooting at Wounded Knee as an outrage 
against the whites. The authentic account of what 
happened can be drawn from approximately ten 
different sources, among them Dee Brown's Bury 
My Heart at Wounded Knee and Angie Debo’s 
A History of the Indians of the United States. Ac- 
cording to these sources, a sick, starving and ex- 
hausted band of Minniconjou Sioux, led by Big 
Foot, who was ill with pneumonia, surrendered to 
four troops of cavalry, and were taken in custody 
into the village of Wounded Knee. The next 
morning, the Indians were told that they were to 
be disarmed. It was a tense situation since some of 
the warriors had fought at Little Big Horn against 
some of the same officers and soldiers who now 


Arnold Marquis has been a student of Indian affairs 
for many decades. His most recent book, A Guide to 
America’s Indians, will be published in July by the Uni- 
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surrounded them. The Indians feared reprisal. 
While the soldiers ransacked the teepees for weap- 
ons, suddenly a chance sound, a shot—or some- 
thing—alarmed the soldiers, who began firing in- 
discriminately into the Indians. When the slaugh- 
ter was over, approximately 146 Indian men, 
women and children were dead. Twenty-five sol- 
diers were killed, many of them by their comrades’ 
withering cross-fire. 

Reprinted here is a sampling of the 1890 cover- 
age drawn from the New York Times and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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Dec. 30, 1890, The San Francisco Chronicle: 
INDIAN TREACHERY 





United States Troops Shot Down 





Six Men Killed and Sixteen Wounded 





Soldiers Reported to be Shooting Hostiles 
Wherever They Are Found 





LINCOLN (Neb.), Dec. 29.—The State Journal has 
from its special correspondent the following story 
of the fatal fight between the United States troops 
and Big Foot’s Indians at their camp at Wounded 
Knee: 

At 8 o'clock this morning the troops were 
massed about the Indian village, with Hotchkiss 
guns overlooking the camp, not 50 yards away. 
Colonel Forsythe ordered all the Indians to come 
forward away from the tents. They came and sat 
in a half-circle until they were counted. Dis- 
mounted troops were then thrown around them— 
Company K, Captain Wallace, and Company B, 
Captain Varnum. The order was then given to 20 
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of the Indians to go and get their guns. They re- 
turned with only two guns. A detachment of troops 
at once began to search the village, finding 38 
guns. 

As this task was about completed, the Indians 
surrounded by Companies K and B began to move. 
All of a sudden they threw their blankets to the 
ground, whipped up rifles and began firing rapidly 
at the troops, not 20 feet away. The troops were 
at a great disadvantage, fearing to shoot their 
own comrades. The Indians—men, women and 
children—then ran to the south, the battery 
rapidly firing as they ran. Soon the mounted 
troops were after them, shooting them down on 
every hand. 

The engagement lasted fully an hour and a 
half. . . . The soldiers are shooting them down 
wherever they are found. 
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Dec. 30, 1890, the New York Times: 


A FIGHT WITH THE HOSTILES 





Big Foot’s Treachery Precipitates a Battle 
Capt. Wallace of the 7th Cavalry Killed 
With Many Indians and Soldiers— 
Lieut. Garlington Seriously Wounded 





PINE RIDGE AGENCY, S.D. Dec. 29—Big Foot’s 
braves turned upon their captors this morning 
and a bloody fight ensued. The trouble came 
when the soldiers atterapted to disarm the In- 
dians, who had surrendered to Major Whiteside. 
This move on the part of the troops was resisted, 
and a bloody and desperate battle at close quar- 
ters followed, in which the Indians were shot 
down ruthlessly, and in which the lives of several 


soldiers were sacrificed. . . . All of a sudden they 
[the Indians] began firing rapidly at the troops 
not 20 feet away. . . . The Indians, women and 


children, then ran to the south, the battery firing 
rapidly at them as they ran. Soon the mounted 
troops were after them, shooting them down on 
the wing on every side. . . . The Hotchkiss gun 
was also run up... and a withering fire was 
poured upon the reds. . . . It is doubted if by 
night either a buck or squaw out of all Big Foot’s 
Band is left to tell the tale of this day’s treachery. 

The members of the Seventh Cavalry have once 
more shown themselves to be heroes of deeds of 
daring. 
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Dec. 31, 1890, the San Francisco Chronicle: 


THE INDIAN WARFARE 





Hundreds of Hostiles Are Killed 





Ninety-two Bodies Found on the Field 





Over Thirty U. S. Soldiers Believed to Have 
Been Slain 





WASHINGTON, December 30th—The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs this morning received 
the following dispatch from Agent D. F. Royer, 
dated Pine Ridge Indian Agency, December 29th: 

“On Wounded Knee Creek this morning, while 
the soldiers were disarming Big Foot and his band 
after surrender, a fight took place which resulted 
in the killing of about 300 Indians and several 
soldiers, including Captain Wallace, with a num- 
ber wounded... .” 

General Miles in his report says: “These Indians 
under Big Foot were among the most desperate. 
. .. All their movements were anticipated, and 
their severe loss at the hands of the Seventh Cav- 
alry may be a wholesome lesson to the other 
Sioux.” 
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British elections: The old boys on the bus 


Despite the intrusion of some American stunts, 
Great Britain’s campaign remained decently civilized. 


PENN KIMBALL 


@ Compared to the winter-to-fall extravaganza of 
an American presidential year, the British general 
election of February, 1974, was a highly civilized 
affair. It was mercifully short: three weeks to the 
day from the dissolution of Parliament to the vote. 
By American standards it was also incredibly 
cheap (candidates were limited to a ceiling of 
about $4,000 in campaign expenses). Unlike the 
coast-to-coast sweeps of a U.S. contest, media cov- 
erage was largely confined to London. 

In contrast to the assiduously staged events or 
psuedo-events of American campaigning, talk is 
the quintessence of British politics. 

“On the whole,” observed a London columnist, 
“it’s. probably a good thing we take our politics 
neat, without a drowning dose of razzamatazz such 
as the Americans go in for. That sort of showbiz 
approach would go down indifferently well in, say, 
Bradford on a wet February afternoon.” 

Political spot announcements are strictly against 
the law. In their place, each party in Britain is 
allotted free time to make their official election 
pitches on TV—five appearances apiece for the 
two major parties, three for the Liberal party. 
These were aired simultaneously on all TV chan- 
nels in ten-minute segments at 10 p.m. If your 


Penn Kimball first observed British politics as a Rhodes 
Scholar at Balliol College, Oxford. He teaches political 
reporting at Columbia University. 
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TV set was turned on, there was no escape. (No 
party, it should be noted, dared to present a 
speech-making politician for the full ten minutes, 
although the newsreels, photo montages and simu- 
lated news reports used to fill the balance were of 
a quality that might be described as early kine- 
scope from Moline.) 

British politicians have imported the ‘“walk- 
about,” a hand-shaking tour along sidewalks and 
through shopping centers followed by a caravan 
of cameramen and reporters. Harold Wilson con- 
centrated on such forays in his losing campaign 
of 1970, and, ironically, this time it was a favorite 
activity of Edward Heath on his way out of office 
as prime minister. Yet, unlike candidates in the 
U.S., British candidates embark on such expedi- 
tions without any advance preparations to gather 
a crowd. Startled housewives were likely as not to 
giggle at the unexpected experience of a rather 
uncomfortable prime minister of Britain accost- 
ing them outside their butchers. 

In spite of such concessions to media campaign- 
ing American style, the basic grist of politics con- 
tinues to be a speech, followed by questions, in 
the community auditorium. It is not very exciting 
fare, but since British law forbids broadcast inter- 
views with candidates in their constituencies with- 
out equal time for all the others, such film clips 
dominate the news programs. 
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Heath on a “walkabout”’ 


If the total time devoted to the British election 
was brief, the coverage was that much more in- 
tense. In addition to half a dozen national news- 
casts per day and the official party broadcasts, both 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and the In- 
dependent Broadcast Authority turned over all 
their public affairs programming on both tele- 
vision and radio to political questions, analysis 
and discussion. Frontbench members of Parlia- 
ment, judiciously apportioned among the parties 
and interrogated largely by cautious interviewers, 
seemed to join in a continuous telethon. 

The content of this revolving panel discussion 
was rather cerebral. One morning at the National 
Liberal Club, Lord Avebury, in charge of the 
daily press briefing, stunned the assembled corre- 
spondents by distributing a compilation of news- 
paper public opinion polls analyzed by linear re- 
gression theory. 

For three days, Radio London scrapped sched- 
uled programming to offer four minutes of air 
time to each of 300 parliamentary candidates run- 
ning in London (including Vanessa Redgrave who 
took leave from her role in Noel Coward’s “Design 
for Living” to run as the Workers’ Revolutionary 
Party candidate in Newham.) One Liberal candi- 
date used his time for total silence. “People are so 
tired of political talk,” he said, “that I am giving 
them this gift of silence to think quietly to them- 
selves.” 

The cumulative effect of the broadcast blitz 
might be summed up as sober, comprehensive, 
educational—and dull. A Punch cartoon of a 
viewer yawning in front of his goggle box carried 
this caption: “I'll say this much for the pafty 
political broadcasts—they have given a new depth 
to my political apathy.” 





Thorpe noting paper shortage 
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Wilson at a news conference 


The soothing effects on a nation’s political 
temperature of a continuous stream of political 
chat, nevertheless, should not be underestimated. 
In a country torn by a nationwide coal strike, 
power cuts and a reduced work week, the British 
people had been forewarned by editorial writers 
to expect a bitter, divisive campaign. Instead the 
campaign, except for one or two lapses, turned 
out to be remarkable for its moderation. Although 
Parliament has yet to summon the wisdom to out- 
law sound trucks, the customary approach to vot- 
ers is a canvasser knocking respectfully at the 
door. There is a genteel assumption in British 
politics that campaigns should be rational. 

Even the traditionally partisan newspaper press 
appeared to have been tempered by voter disen- 
chantment with the Old Politics. Tory and Labor 
papers alike gave good play to the surge of the 
Liberals in the public opinion polls, feeling per- 
haps that potential new readers might be looking 
for a place to go at a time when most national 
newspapers were in dire financial straits. Although 
four London papers made their editorial endorse- 
ments on the very first day of the campaign (three 
for the Conservatives, one for Labor), the news 
pages covered fully developments on all sides. 

The seven dailies with national circulation, 
plus the two serious additional Sunday papers, 
filled their front pages and editorial columns to 
overflowing with pundits and polls. The polls 
dominated, one might say saturated, the news on 
TV as well as in print. One reason is that British 
elections are an active book in the legalized bet- 
ting parlors of the nation, where one can try to 
beat the odds against estimated parliamentary 
seats for each party right up to the last election 
return. Another is that there is very little na- 
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tional political reportage in the American sense 
to give editors or readers any other clue to which 
way the political winds might be blowing. 

The special nature of its parliamentary system 
has a lot to do with the centralized character of 
campaign coverage in Britain. Technically, the 
1974 election consisted of 635 separate races in 
constituencies throughout Great Britain, 347 of 
which had been reapportioned by an independent 
commission since the previous election. Party 
candidates are adopted by local committees, often 
with a nudge from central headquarters, and they 
needn't live in the districts they seek to represent. 

Thus, senior politicians can be and are steered 
into constituencies with safe party margins (only 
one important frontbencher in either major party 
lost his seat last February). This means that the 
British political stage is populated over the years 
by a more or less constant cast of characters, in 
office or out. There are no overnight political sen- 
sations in the provinces to watch for. The focus 
is on the leaders who will sit in the Cabinet if 
their party runs ahead when the total seats are 
counted. 

What these national figures do and say, often in 
London, the media center of the nation, therefore 
becomes the focal point of the reported campaign. 
Correspondents are spared the continental junkets 
by jet which have turned American presidential 
campaigns into tests of raw endurance. Although 
Heath and Wilson made about ten speeches apiece 
in the provinces, neither one ever missed a night’s 
sleep in his own bed. Jeremy Thorpe, the Liberal 
leader, spent the entire campaign at his country 
cottage in North Devon, where as a third-party 
candidate he was struggling to improve his 369- 
vote margin of four years before. He kept in close 
touch with the national press, however, via closed- 
circuit television to London. 

A compact and tidy arrangement for the con- 
venience of the political press corps was the se- 
quence of three party press conferences held every 
weekday morning in central London. Within the 
space of two hours reporters had at their disposal 
the prime minister and opposition leaders, besides 
a number of ministers of state, past or future, the 
daily handouts of prepared material and cam- 
paign schedules from various parts of the country, 
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“I'll say this much for the party political broadcasts—they have 
given a new depth to my political apathy.” 


Reprinted from Punch 


plus any private visits they arranged with cam- 
paign functionaries at central headquarters. 

The happenings at Conservative party central 
offices were only a few steps across Smith Square 
in Westminster from Transport House, headquar- 
ters for the Labor party. But the National Liberal 
Club was in Whitehall; fearful that seasoned cor- 
respondents might bypass their slightly out-of-the- 
way location, the Liberal party laid on a free bus 
ride every morning to ferry correspondents to the 
competition. 

As the clock approached 10, the figure of Jeremy 
Thorpe appeared in living color on several TV 
monitors ranged around the museum-like library 
of the Liberal Club. Patrick Cosgrave of The 
Spectator described the effect: 


A man campaigning to the nation by closed cir- 
cuit was bound to seem rather bloodless. His, too, 
though, was a personality campaign, designed to 
present the Liberals as moderate, decent folk speak- 
ing softly and humanely against the shrill din of 
the other two parties. 


Questioning from the press, crowded into rows 
of folding chairs, was rather stilted at these closed- 
circuit exchanges, because the reporter had first to 
raise his hand, then wait for a mike to be passed 
from an attendant down the row to his seat. 
Thorpe could hear but not see the questioner. Usu- 
ally the mike was gone to another by the time a 
reporter might be ready to ask what the British 
call a “supplementary.” Chided to explain how 
the Liberals, with their left-of-center reforms, 





could claim to be middle-of-the-road, Thorpe said: 
“Liberals are like the nose on your face. Squarely 
in the middle, but slightly out in front.” 

Since the Liberal press conference was ad- 
journed promptly at 10:30 each morning to en- 
able the press corps to queue up for the free 
bus service to the Conservative party office at 
Smith Square for the next briefing, the day’s first 
story was usually a reflection of Thorpe’s prepared 
remarks. The effect of the closed-circuit routine 
was to give him a more or less unchallenged op- 
portunity to manage the noon broadcast bulletins 
and the early headlines in the afternoon paper. 

If the Liberal Club conveyed an aura of musty 
tradition, Conservative headquarters was paradox- 
ically neon. A mural in bilious green of the Tower 
of London covered one wall; the Horse Guards 
stood watch on the other. Overhead the TV lights 
glared as the prime minister and his retainers filed 
in toward 11 a.m. and took their places behind a 
table paneled in electric blue. 

Edward Heath had put on flesh since the pic- 
ture for his campaign poster promising “Firm 
action for a fair Britain.” In his full vowel tones 
(making Robert Morley sound like a hillbilly in 
comparison), Heath was the very image of a man 
trying to sound fair while looking firm. Flanked 
by Lord Carrington, his energy minister and party 
chairman, he hammered day after day his plea for 
a strong mandate to hold the line against indus- 
trial “disruption.” 

The Spectator’s Mr. Cosgrave also twitted the 
prime minister for his tendency “to batter audi- 
ences—especially press audiences—into submis- 
sion with endless statistical reiteration, provided 
from the capacious recesses of his remarkable 
memory.” To an ear accustomed to the oratory of 
Arirican politicians, however, the noticeable 
thing was that he spoke on his feet in sentences 
capable of being parsed. 

Much of what Heath had to say was obviously 
directed at the cameras grinding from the rear. 
The party press conferences were an innovation 
of the 1959 general election, a gesture to the new 
media needs created by TV. Newspaper repre- 
sentatives at first treated them with disdain. And a 
study made at Nuffield College, Oxford, pointed 
out: “It is a wry comment on electioneering and 


on the national press that parties with a member- 
ship of millions could do so much to create an ap- 
pearance of national activity simply by using the 
wits and industry of half-a-dozen people for a few 
hours each morning.” 

Since the conferences were not broadcast live, 
there was little of that stultifying self-conscious- 
ness that often overwhelms White House press 
conferences. The relationships between British 
political correspondents and politicians are more 
like those on Washington’s Capitol Hill, since 
they see one another year after year at close range 
in Parliament. A visiting correspondent from Yu- 
goslavia asked Heath about his intentions to re- 
negotiate Britain’s status in the Common Market 
(a principal plank in Labor’s manifesto). “I’m 


“Inhibitions bred 
by familiarity . . .” 


afraid you are asking your question in the wrong 
place,” replied Heath, his shoulders beginning to 
undulate. “That's the fellow down the street.” 
The room exploded in common laughter. 

Yet, there was a softness to the daily interroga- 
tions suggesting inhibitions bred by familiarity. 
When The Times reported that Heath and Lord 
Carrington had put private pressure on the BBC 
concerning a planned broadcast, not a single ques- 
tion was asked about the subject at that morning’s 
conference. 

The last act in London’s daily three-ring politi- 
cal circus took place at Transport House about - 
15 minutes after the Conservatives rang down 
their curtain. In a cream-tiled auditorium, the 
most proletarian of the three principal political 
parties provided the most formal setting for its 
meetings with the press. 

There was a certain social distance between the 
politicians on the stage and the correspondents 
down below. Although the political gossip rated 
Wilson below form, he cleverly used his acetylene 
torch of a lighter to light and relight his pipe 
whenever he needed time to step over a booby- 
trap. Biting off words in his Yorkshire twang, he 
remarked that “on an island sitting on coal and 
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surrounded by fish, it takes a genius to create a 
shortage of both.” When a correspondent one 
day asked him a question predicated on a state- 
ment made by Heath down the street a few mo- 
ments before, he acidly replied, “Well now, aren’t 
you the little Mercury?” 

All else was suspended one morning to replay a 
tape of the previous evening’s Conservative party 
broadcast on television. A hand reached down from 
the top of the screen to lift away a family home- 
stead before the eyes of its wretched owners, while 
a voice warned that nothing was safe from the 
socialists. Finally, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Anthony Barber appeared to announce that 
Communist militants had forced the election to 
secure a Labor government which would be 
“putty in their hands.” 

Wilson reported that he had been gargling away 
a sore throat in the bathroom and had only heard 
the sound track before the replay. He thought it 
showed the Conservatives were “obviously rattled, 
so they’re trying to sort of vie with McCarthyism.” 
Said party secretary Ron Hayward: “‘It is tasteless. 
It is dishonest. It erodes our British tradition of 
tolerance and genuine debate.” 

Peter Lennon, the Sunday Times TV critic, was 
even more alarmed by the lapse in British civility: 


Since television audiences are deprived of the 
possibility of accurate recall of what someone has 
said, advertisers and politicians must often be ex- 
cruciatingly tempted to see how far they can go in 
manipulating viewers. . . . But this was the first 
planned, reckless breakthrough. Perhaps Britain’s 
first experiment in extremist use of television. 


Judging by the election returns, it failed to 
work. 

The daily press conference circuit usually ended 
shortly after noon, a fortuitous coincidence with 
opening time at the neighborhood pub across the 
way. There, out of the haze of tobacco and spirits, 
would gradually emerge a consensus among the 
correspondents regarding the developments of the 
day. A story-line would mysteriously take shape, 
although usually not before the second round, to 
echo and re-echo across the pages and screens of 
the national media. 

Limited perhaps, but a thoroughly civilized way 
to cover an election. 
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MILTON VIORST 


Egypt and Israel: 


Praradoxicat as it may appear, from the death of 
Nasser in September, 1970, until the fall of the 
editor of Al Ahram in February, 1974, the con- 
trolled press of Egypt probably challenged the 
basic positions of its government—at least on 
questions of war and peace—more often than did 
the free press of Israel. 

It was not supposed to happen that way. In 
every society, institutions have their own special 
roles to play—and when the performance of these 
institutions falls into disorder, societies often fail 
to work the way they are organized to work. 

In authoritarian Egypt, the newspapers are 
supposed to be an instrument by which the state 
enhances its decision-making authority over the 
rather narrow elite that possesses some degree of 
social influence. But one editor considered himself 
powerful enough to be immune to the authority 
of the state, and was willing to use this power as a 
vigorous weapon of dissent in national security 
matters. As a consequence, government during this 
period was in some disarray. 

In libertarian Israel, the newspapers are sup- 
posed to be a racy component, if not a generator, of 
a lively popular dialogue that contributes to demo- 
cratic decision-making. But consensus on national 


As a columnist for the Washington Star-News and other 
newspapers, Milton Viorst has visited the Middle East 
several times since the Six-Day War. 
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two nations and their press 


Press freedom does not guarantee press dissent. 


security issues has been so overwhelming that the 
newspapers contained relatively little discussion 
on alternative courses of policy. As a consequence, 
government was not provoked into fresh thinking, 
and tended to grow self-satisfied, if not actually 
stale. 

On both sides of the Suez Canal, the Yom Kip- 
pur War changed conditions dramatically. It 
strengthened the government of Egypt, weakened 
the government of Israel—and changed the equa- 
tion between them in a way that provided, for the 
first time, some promise of conciliation. 

Egypt seized upon the war, as only authori- 
tarian governments can, and moved decisively to 
regularize its institutions. In the case of the press, 
it required only the dismissal of Mohammed 
Hassanein Heykal, editor and board chairman of 
Al Ahram, to abolish dissent and free the state to 
pursue a more pacific foreign policy. 

In Israel, the process of change is much more 
complex. Consensus remains strong, and the news- 
papers have not departed far from the conven- 
tional views of security to articulate the new con- 
ceptions that have cautiously entered the public 
dialogue. The newspapers, like Israelis themselves, 
see safety as a strategic and not a political consid- 
eration. The government, weak though it is, has 
been more audacious than the press, and has had 
to take peacemaking initiatives without the news: 
papers to support it. 






—Wide World Photos 


Deposed editor 
Mohammed Heykal 


EGYPT 


“Heykal wanted to rule, not to write,” said 
Moussa Sabri, editor of Al Akhbar, one of Cairo’s 
two major dailies. We talked in his office, shabby 
like most of the world’s newspaper offices. It was 
decorated with photos of Nasser and Sadat, and 
with cartoons celebrating victory in the October 
war. Al Akhbar’s daily circulation is about 
300,000, the same as Al Ahram, which Heykal 
edited until last February. But Heykal was much 
more famous, and Al Ahram has one of the world’s 
most modern newspaper plants. “Heykal was fired 
because he was using the newspaper for his own 
political purposes. He wanted to be a key to 
policymaking. He wanted to be a statesman.” 

To understand Heykal’s role in the power 
structure, it is important to remember that, of 
approximately 36 million Egyptians, probably no 
more than 20 per cent can read a newspaper. 
Among the hundred million or so in the Arab 
world—and they are relevant, because what is 
published in Cairo, the Arab world’s cultural 
center, is read everywhere—the literacy rate is 
surely even lower. Heykal, then, had little op- 
portunity to become a popular demagogue. (In- 
deed, the Egyptian press is an elitist institution. 
Its target is not the agriculture workers in the 
villages or the manual laborers in the factories. 
If there is a popular medium within Egypt, it’s the 
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radio—which is far more centrally managed than 
the newspapers.) 

The audience of the dailies is made up of the 
intellectuals in the universities, the commercial 
and managerial classes, the civil service, the local 
government cadres, the teachers in the public 
schools, the practicing politicians and, by no 
means least important, the officers in the armed 
forces. Furthermore, this professional class is not 
limited to the boundaries of Egypt. About ten 
per cent of the circulation of both major dailies 
is distributed among the ruling circles of every 
Arab country, making their influence felt where 
the principal decisions are made. 

In Egypt, it is not enough that the government 
controls what the newspapers print; they are also 
beholden to the state by rights of property. Both 
Al Ahram and Al Akhbar were established by 
Nasser’s regime after the revolution in 1952, when 
the existing newspapers were dissolved by decree. 
Both of them, along with a variety of smaller 
newspapers and periodicals, are legally owned by 
the Arab Socialist Union, Egypt’s ruling party, 
and their editors and staff are, in effect, govern- 
ment functionaries. Sadat was himself editor of 
El Gumhuriya, Cairo’s third largest daily (circ: 
200,000), in the mid-1950s, before Nasser brought 
him into politics. Egyptian reporters normally 
shuttle among the papers, as might officials in the 
civil service, a parallel bureaucracy. 

Still, it would be unfair to imply that Egypt's 
newspapers are as rigorously subject to central 
mandate as, say, the Soviet press. Egypt is a much 
more relaxed society, far less highly organized 
than the Communist dictatorships, with a secret 
police that often communicates a levantine lais- 
sez-faire, Early this year, for example, the papers 
were full of a gamy call-girl scandal, which was the 
source of much popular excitement. Only after it 
rather mysteriously dropped from view was it 
learned via the embassy cocktail circuit that some 
high officials were implicated. Such stories give 
the newspapers the opportunity to transmit a style 
of their own, if not a political line. It is, in fact, 
even maintained that connoisseurs of Egyptian 
politics can learn a great deal from hints and 
innuendos in the press which unsophisticated 
readers would pass right by. 
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“Al Akhbar has been called a young, attractive 
girl,” Moussa Sabri explained to me, when I asked 
about the differences between the newspapers. 
“Al Ahram is like an old businessman with a top 
hat. We write with our hearts; they write like 
ministers, balancing everything. It’s not correct 
to say there are limits on what we can write. But 
we do respect two things: foreign policy and the 
principles of the revolution. Under Nasser, I 
often criticized corruption and the suppression of 
liberty. Four times I was suspended from my job. 
But I always back the national line and the strug- 
gle of the Egyptian people.” 

At the time of the October war, Sadat actually 
put censors in the newspaper offices but, as Sabri 
told me, they did their work less by order than by 
negotiation. Four months later they were with- 
drawn with much fanfare, but no one claimed 
that their absence seriously modified what ap- 
peared in print. Sabri said he never felt particu- 
larly constrained by official censorship. His words 
implied that, with or without censorship, Egyp- 
tian editors know how far they can go, and do 
not stray beyond. 

Heykal, of course, was an exception. A cele- 
brated war correspondent in his youth, Moham- 
med Hassanein Heykal became a protege of Nas- 
ser soon after the revolution, and was soon known 
as the regime’s official oracle and image-maker. 
He not only had constant access to Nasser but was 
his closest adviser on political and diplomatic 
matters. Some, in fact, said he was Nasser’s brains, 
a conclusion which Heykal did nothing to dispel. 

After Nasser’s death, Heykal moved immedi- 
ately to the side of Sadat and, though insiders 
were well aware that his stature as a presidential 
intimate had declined, one would never have 
known from reading Al Ahram or its regular Fri- 
day feature, Heykal’s personal ruminations on the 
world called ‘‘Speaking Frankly.” For foreign dig- 
nitaries in town, Heykal was always ready with 
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warm hospitality, a few inside secrets and a clearly 
articulated position on some major question, 
which one might easily have confused with the 
government's. Indeed, many did, especially Arab 
readers outside Egypt. Small wonder that in Paris 
and Beirut, Heykal was considered at the summit 
of his power, while Cairo was making ready for 
his downfall. 

“At the time of Nasser,” Moussa Sabri said, 
‘“Heykal was an emperor. He defended all of 
Nasser’s dirt. He was a lawyer for all of Nasser’s 
illegal actions. Everyone was fed up with him, but 
Nasser protected him. When Sadat came to power, 
he simply couldn’t adapt himself to being an 
editor again.” 

In retrospect, it seems clear that Sadat had been 
drawing a bead on Heykal for some time. Early 
last year, when Sadat’s blustering over an attack 
on Israel had made him the butt of jokes, and the 
press was threatening to slip the noose of conven- 
tional restraints, Sadat took a gamble. He sum- 
moned about 200 intellectuals—mostly newsmen, 
many of them old colleagues from his own news- 
paper days—and informed them of their suspen- 
sion from their jobs. Rumors had it that some of 
them had established ties with left-wing opponents 
of the regime, and perhaps even with the Russians. 
Some were said to have been encouraged by 
Heykal himself, but the editor of Al Ahram was 
still too powerful for Sadat. He was, however, 
powerful enough to inspire an anti-Heykal cam- 
paign in Al Akhbar, of which Sabri said: “They 
were severe articles, which I wrote personally. 
There was some discussion about whether they 
should be published, but I personally took re- 
sponsibility for them.” Thus Sadat reasserted his 
authority over the press generally and, by grad- 
ually restoring the suspended newspapermen to 
their posts over the ensuing year, even put them 
in his debt. But Heykal apparently chose to ig- 
nore the message. 


In fact, while Sadat struggled to master the 
forces around him, Heykal continued to proclaim 
his own foreign policy. He was out of step with 
Sadat in dealing with the Russians. He became a 
vigorous partisan of Libya’s Kadaffi just as Sadat 
was drawing away. He developed an independent 
program for dealing with the Palestinian mili- 
tants, as well as with their arch-foe, King Hussein 
of Jordan. As a result, he was confusing the ruling 
elites of the Arab world, which were accustomed 
to his speaking for the government. Since no one 
could imagine that Heykal was speaking for him- 
self, no one quite knew whether to take Egypt’s 
policies from the words of Sadat or from the words 
of Heykal. Sadat himself remained silent, but now 
we know he was furious about the dissidence and 
diplomatic disarray that Heykal created. 

For Sadat, the October war was a turning point. 
Military experts may debate forever who won it, 
but in Egypt there was never any doubt. Sadat 
suddenly became a victorious leader, a paragon 
of Islamic virtue. If Heykal did not understand 
the shift, he was almost alone. When Sadat an- 
nounced a ceasefire, Heykal strongly urged con- 
tinuing the war. After Sadat cemented his rap- 
prochement with the United States, Heykal argued 
that neither Nixon nor Kissinger could be trusted. 
While Sadat urged cautious use of oil as a strategic 
weapon, Heykal wanted to lay the West low. It 
was an imprudent time for Heykal to wage his 
battle. On Feb. 1, Sadat announced Heykal’s re- 
moval and not a word of protest was murmured— 
at least not audibly. 

With Heykal, the most glittering symbol of the 
Nasser regime was gone but, for Sadat, that was 
not enough. In Heykal’s place as chairman of the 
board of Al Ahram, Sadat installed his own dep- 
uty premier, Abdel Kader Hatem, a politician 
with no news experience. In Heykal’s role as 
editor, Sadat named Ali Amin, one of a pair of 
brothers celebrated in Egyptian journalism until, 
allegedly on Heykal’s word, Nasser purged them 
in the mid-1960s. Charged with being anti-Soviet 
by a regime that had become increasingly de- 
pendent on the Russians, Ali was sent into exile 
in Europe, his brother Mustapha into prison. 
Their joint rehabilitation signaled Sadat’s thor- 
oughgoing emancipation from the Nasser myth. 
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Since Heykal’s departure, the campaign known as 
de-Nasserization has increased. 

Diplomatically, the concentration of power sug- 
gests that, freed of constant reminders of Nasser’s 
grandiose dreams of a Pan-Arab empire under 
Egyptian rule, Sadat will be able to follow a 
course toward a negotiated settlement with Israel. 
It means that, henceforth, Egypt may more readily 
speak with a single voice, without the appearance 
of subversion and weakness. It says that Sadat 
has shown who runs Egypt and that challenges to 
his power, from whatever quarter they may 
come, are not likely to succeed. For the newspaper 
realm, it declares that dissidence has been slapped 
down, and that newspapers have again taken the 
place expected of them alongside the other insti- 
tutions of Egyptian society. For better or worse, 
dissent has been stilled—and the Egyptian concept 
of authority has been sternly reaffirmed. 


ISRAEL 


“After the disengagement agreement was signed, 
the Egyptians continued construction on five 
missile sites, all of them within sight of the 
Israeli lines,” a high Foreign Ministry official in 
Jerusalem said to me. “We protested to the United 
States, and were assured that they would be dis- 
mantled. Ultimately, they were. But we were sure 
that, before it happened, the story of the missile 
sites would leak to the Israeli press, and popular 
opposition to our withdrawal would increase. I 
don’t know how the newspapers missed the story, 
but we're glad they did.” 

Indeed, in Israel, it is said, almost nothing is a 
secret. The vaguest plans of the ministers, the 
latest gossip of the generals, the slightest excesses 
of the bureaucrats get into the papers. The coun- 
try is small enough so that, in every military unit 
and every ministry and every political party head- 
quarters, somebody has a relative, or a friend of 
a relative. In fact, sometimes the newspapers aren't 
even necessary. For example, when the military 
censors withheld information of the Israeli army’s 
crossing of the Suez Canal last October, everyone 
in the country knew of it from the grapevine. 
Security information, still subject to military cen- 
sorship, is the one exception. Everything else finds 
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its way into print. 

After the Suez disengagement agreement negoti- 
ated with the help of Secretary of State Kissinger 
last January, one Israeli newspaper printed a ver- 
batim text of President Nixon’s confidential letters 
to Prime Minister Golda Meir. The letters out- 
lined the terms of the U.S.-Israeli understand- 
ing that accompanied the agreement's pub- 
lished text. “We never even saw those letters,” a 
U.S. embassy official in Tel Aviv told me. “They're 
always printing things like that. And usually 
they’re accurate.” Publication of the letters 
served to quiet certain apprehensions many Is- 
raelis had about the responsibility Washington 
was willing to take in guaranteeing the agreement. 
Who leaked the letters is, of course, unknown— 
but their publication helped the government, 
politically, with a public that was uncertain about 
the agreement's wisdom. 

The Knesset is another example. It’s a rich 
source of political news. A wide open body, its 
members pass the time during lulls in debate 
sitting around the dining room drinking glasses of 
tea and shmoosing with newspapermen. To be 
sure, not everybody talks to everybody else; news- 
papermen and politicians have special friends and 
enemies. The stars within the Israeli newspaper 
realm are the journalists with the best sources, 
which often earn them their own columns. Indeed, 
the real connoisseurs of the Israeli press can often 
ferret out the origin of some item of information 
just by knowing the habits of the newspaperman 
or newspaper that published it. This information 
is the lubricant of the Israeli political system. 

To claim that the decisions within this system 
are made by all three million Israelis would, of 
course, be an exaggeration. But, in contrast to 
Egypt, literacy in Israel is close to 100 per cent, 
and it is fair to say that nearly all of these three 
million have strong opinions, which they aggres- 
sively express at the slightest opportunity. It is 
ironic, and revealing of Israelis’ concerns, that in 
public opinion polls the government—which can 
hardly ever keep a secret—is invariably criticized 
for policies of non-disclosure. Small as it is, Israel 
has sometimes been compared to a family—and 
the role its newspapers play might be compared 
to some kind of intra-family newsletter, full of 
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information about bickering between uncles and 
in-laws and cousins. The cacaphony is frequently 
deafening—but the goal of all this debate, as 
everyone understands, is the family’s well-being. 

What this means is that the Israeli press has all 
the strengths of a free institution in a free society 
—and all the weaknesses. Not guided from above 
like its Egyptian counterpart, Israeli journalism 
tends to become immersed in the same everyday 
worries as the rest of the country, and obsessed 
with the same banalities. It gives its attention to 
what Israelis want to read—but at the same time 
it ignores more far-reaching concerns, and lets the 
most troublesome questions lapse. 

“The coverage and the editorial policy of the 
major dailies is extremely conventional,” said an 
Israeli journalist who has spent much time 
abroad. “For example, they provide no serious 
reporting on what’s happening in the Arab coun- 
tries. That’s understandable, in a way, since we 
can’t send correspondents there. But we ought to 
make a special effort, since they are so important 
to us. The intellectuals and the military men are 
just as bad. None of us seems to think the Arabs 
are worth bothering about. That’s one reason we 
were so surprised by the October war.” 

One Israeli observed that, after the Six-Day 
War in 1967, the Israeli press changed and turned 
inward, just as the country did. Before that, inter- 
national coverage was good, and reflected a wide- 
spread recognition that Israel’s fate might well be 
determined in foreign capitals. But Israel’s spec- 
tacular military victory, followed by its increasing 
diplomatic isolation, created a feeling of defiance 
toward the outside world and a preoccupation 
with itself. The newspapers during this period, 
the Israeli said, become extremely parochial and, 
if they covered international news at all, they 
invariably covered it in an Israeli context, as if 
the world revolved around Jerusalem. Israel's 
newspapers indulged the feeling in Israelis that 
they were impregnable, and that whatever hap- 


pened outside their own frontiers was irrelevant. 

Similarly, the Six-Day War generated a mystical 
feeling about the army, and made it above re- 
proach, both popularly and journalistically. “The 
relations between the press and the military be- 
came just too damned close,” one editor told me. 
“We never did any studies of the Bar-Le€ line. We 
only realized after the Yom Kippur wir that it 
had been the subject of intense debate inside the 
army, and that some generals had serious reserva- 
tions about it. We just didn’t ask any questions.” 
Typical of the military affairs writers during this 
period was Uri Dan of Ma’ariv, the largest of Tel 
Aviv’s dailies. Dan, a heedlessly brave correspon- 
dent during three wars, admits he was totally 
taken in by his admiration for Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan, himself a war hero. Dan and 
others acknowledge they abdicated their critical 
faculties in army coverage prior to the war. 

After the October war the newspapers—like 
Israelis generally—were so shocked and angered 
by the casualties the country suffered that the 
only conceivable goal of a peace settlement 
seemed to be greater military security. None of 
the major dailies, in their editorial columns, was 
willing to take a position in favor of a long-term 
agreement with the Arabs based on significant 
territorial concessions. Ma’ariv and Yediot Aharo- 
not, the other major Tel Aviv daily, both came 
out well to the right of the government on the 
question of peace negotiations. Only a couple of 
small, left-wing papers seemed willing to contem- 
plate the problem of living with the Arabs in 
human, rather than strategic, terms. The major 
newspapers, reflecting popular anxiety and appre- 
hension, have pressed the government toward in- 
creasing rigidity in its bargaining terms. 

Indeed, to a government that is already terribly 
divided and desperately needs help to break the 
deadlock of Arab-Jewish hostility, the attitude of 
the Israeli press is a serious obstacle. Is Israel’s 
press free in order to mirror the fears and anxie- 
ties, the pettiness and shortsightedness, the de- 
spair and distrust that have, over the years, crept 
into the soul of so many Israelis? Or can it also 
be free to pursue the new questions that must be 
considered if the country is to realize a peaceful 
future? 
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National notes 


Wilting in the heat 


Oklahoma City—Rather than ac- 
cept an order to “hold” a tough 
consumer story on charges for au- 
tomobile repairs in Oklahoma City, 
Richard Townley resigned in March 
after two and a half years as news di- 
rector with KWTV. He was joined 
by Byron Harris, the station’s con- 
sumer affairs reporter, and Sharen 
Lenhart, Townley’s administrative as- 
sistant. Within a week, the station’s 
managing editor, Tracy Rowlett, and 
the evening news producer, Jim Loy, 
also resigned. 

The auto repair story was not 
Townley’s first run-in with Okla- 
homa City’s automobile dealers. 
An earlier story on “how to buy a 
car’—and the station’s aggressive 
consumer reporting—had incensed 
many of the auto dealers. They 
asked Jacques DeLier, the station’s 
general manager, to arrange a meet- 
ing “to discuss,” according to Town- 
ley, “the station’s highly activist po- 
sition” on automobile coverage. 
Townley said he would be willing 
to attend a meeting on March 13. 

On Feb. 28, Byron Harris, the con- 
sumer affairs reporter, told Town- 
ley that some of the city’s auto re- 
pair shops were adding a flat ‘‘sur- 
charge” to all repair work. Townley 
says he realized a major confron- 
tation was likely. He asked Harris to 
talk to “every auto repair dealer’ in 
Oklahoma City to find out if they 
were using the surcharge. Three days 
later Harris told Townley that about 
20 per cent of the city’s repair shops 
applied the “surcharge’—and that 
most of the station’s automobile ad- 
vertisers were among them. 

On Friday, Mar. 1, Harris said the 
story was “ready to go.” Townley 
told him he wanted to see it before 
it was broadcast, and he also wanted 
DeLier to see it. (Townley had agreed 
to inform the station manager when 
such controversial stories were 
scheduled.) That afternoon, Townley 
got a call from DelLier’s secretary 
telling him that DeLier had been 
called by one of the station’s oldest 
advertisers—an automobile dealer 
and personal friend. DeLier had been 
out, she said, but the advertiser had 
left a message: “Tell him that I’ve 
heard about this consumer story and 
| wish he’d hold it off until the 
March 13th meeting.” 

“1 told DeLier’s secretary that | 
planned to discuss the story with 
him,” Townley says. He adds: 


When I got to the office Mon- 
day, DeLier wanted to see me. He 
said, ‘I wish you wouldn’t run this 
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piece until after the March 13th 
meeting. It would be personally 
embarrassing to me if it ran.’ 

He never mentioned the adver- 
tiser’s call, nor did he express any 
interest in seeing the piece. I said 
I'd have to call a meeting of the 
staff to see if there was any way of 
holding the story, given my knowl- 
edge of the pressure on DeLier. 

After the staff meeting, I real- 
ized that no compromise was pos- 
sible. So I took two notes with me, 
one saying, in essence, that the 
piece would run unless ‘you [De- 
Lier] order me not to run it’ and 
the other, a note of resignation. 

I showed the memorandum to 
DeLier. He ordered me not to run 
the piece and I handed in my res- 
ignation. There was no discussion. 


DeLier, who says it’s getting to be 
a “pain in the ass—and you can 
quote me—to discuss the episode,” 
says that the request for the hold 
had “nothing to do with the auto- 
mobile dealers meeting. | asked him 
to delay it about a week because 
there was no timeliness to the story.” 

DeLier puts the confrontation 
more in terms of a power struggle 
than in terms of wilting under ad- 
vertiser heat. “I’m running this sta- 
tion,” DeLier says flatly. But how, 
and for whom, are questions raised 
by the resignations. 


Warding off ‘bad language’ 


New York—Opening rounds in 
contract talks can produce some ab- 
surd demands from both sides. Wit- 
ness this proposal from the manage- 
ment of Reuters, the British news 
service: in discussing grounds for 
dismissal, management suggested 
that under “gross insubordination,” 
a clause might be added for the use 
of “bad language.” 

“You mean, like mixed meta- 
phors,”” the Guild asked. 

“No,” said the management nego- 
tiator, “for swearing.” 

This drew some fairly interesting 
responses from the guild. To avoid 
ambiguity one negotiator suggested 
that the Reuters-Guild contract 
would require an attached codicil 
listing the forbidden swear words. 
An orthodox Jew, a member of the 
guild, promptly began preparing a 
list of favored swear words in He- 
brew and Yiddish. 

Says Timothy Potter, the person- 
nel manager at Reuters, ‘The pro- 
posal was only made verbally in the 
context of discussing possible 
grounds for dismissal. What we 
meant, of course, was an employee 





swearing at a superior in the heat of 
a disagreement. We never meant it to 
include swearing in the newsroom.” 

At any rate, Potter said that the 
oral proposal has been withdrawn. 
“If we were serious,” he says, ‘we 
would have written it out.” 

Anyone need a dictionary of He- 
brew and Yiddish swear words? 


It doesn’t play in Texas 


El Paso—When Richard Wheatley, 
a reporter for KTSM-TV in El Paso, 
Tex., filed a complaint on Jan. 28 
against Mayor Fred Hervey and Al- 
derman Ruben Schaeffer for violat- 
ing Texas’s tough new open meet- 
ings statute, he could hardly have 
anticipated the storm which fol- 
lowed. That night, he got a tele- 
phone call from Jeff Gates, news di- 
rector of KTSM, informing Wheatley 
that he was being taken off the air 
and would be given a job which 
bore a striking resemblance to that 
of copy boy. A little more than two 
weeks later, Wheatley was fired. 

Wheatley’s quick departure from 
KTSM after almost two years of 
broadcast reporting resulted from a 
disagreement between the station 
management and Wheatley over 
whether there were grounds to test 
the open meetings statute, which in 
effect makes law the requirement 
that the public’s business be con- 
ducted in public. When the station 
refused to file a criminal complaint 
against the mayor and alderman, 
Wheatley went to court as a private 
citizen, feeling that the law had 
clearly been violated. The station 
management did not approve, be- 
lieving apparently, that the violation 
was not so clear-cut and that, by 
acting on his own, Wheatley had im- 
paired his credibility as a reporter. 
In the words of Jeff Gates, KTSM 
news director, ‘“‘When an individual 
newsman files suit against someone, 
he no longer is objective.” 

Carl Stern, Washington  corre- 
spondent for NBC News, recently 
conducted a long and ultimately suc- 
cessful battle in the courts to gain 
access to FBI documents concerning 
its activities against the New Left. 
Stern realized no personal gain from 
the action—only a story when he 
won the suit. Carl Stern still works 
for NBC News, his employers ap- 
parently feeling his objectivity has 
not been impaired. There are ap- 
parently different standards of ob- 
jectivity—and perhaps of insubordi- 
nation—in El! Paso, Texas. 


TERRENCE L. MARTIN 


First Amendment 


revisionism 


BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


REPORTER IN JAIL: Frank Keegan was jailed briefly after 
he refused to leave an open hearing in Indiana. 





Publishers and broadcasters have been arrogant—but government 


regulators can be arrogant also. 


@ According to the Holy Writ of American 
journalism, John Peter Zenger won for all time 
the right of the press to say what it wants. Today, 
240 years after Zenger, this tradition of press free- 
dom is in trouble. 

Some of the trouble comes from sins of the press 
itself. Those criticized or ignored by media 
throughout the U.S. often find no effective way to 
call attention to their grievances. Now, state laws 
are emphasizing that the First Amendment was 
made for the public, not the publishers. In the 
most serious legal battle to date, there is a chance 
that the First Amendment, as journalists have 
come to know it, will be altered to cover some 
forms of access to communications media. If that 
happens, the press will have only itself to blame. 

Even if the press wards off current legal de- 
mands for increased access, it still has profound 


Ben H. Bagdikian is National Correspondent of CJR. 


problems. It is in trouble not just in the vindic- 
tive campaign of federal officials but, more omi- 
nously, in the minds of many ordinary citizens. 
It is in trouble not just in Washington or New 
York, but in cities and towns throughout the 
country where obscure officials are moving against 
obscure journalists to restrict their freedom to 
publish and broadcast. 

Item: On Feb. 1, 1974, in Sarasota, Fla., the de- 
fendant in a murder case pleaded guilty; after an 
explanation from the bench, he changed his plea 
to innocent, then a few minutes later, returned to 
his plea of guilty. It took place in open court, not 
at the judge’s bench, was recorded by the court 
stenographer and open to the public. The judge 
ordered newspeople present not to report the 
changes of plea. Rick Barry, a reporter for the 
Tampa Tribune, described the changes in his 
story, and was charged with contempt of court. 

Item: On Jan. 7, 1974, Dennis Hogan, a re- 
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porter for the Vernon, Conn., Journal-Inquirer, 
was arrested for refusing to leave an open meeting 
of the town council. Connecticut state law re- 
quires committees with administrative powers to 
vote publicly to go into executive session before 
they can force the public and reporters to leave. 
The town council took no such vote. 

Item: This year when the Wilmington, Del., 
Morning News announced that it would run a 
periodic column by a convict describing life in- 
side prison a state senator said he would introduce 
legislation making it illegal for a newspaper to 
publish the writing of convicts. 

Item: On Apr. 6, 1973, Frank Keegan, a re- 
porter for the Lafayette, Ind., Journal-Courier, 
was sent to jail by a judge who said he wanted 
only one reporter to cover an open legal hearing. 

Item: In September, 1972, Charles Pitchford, a 
reporter for the Pottstown, Pa., Mercury, was 
ordered by District Justice Michael Stigura 
to stop taking notes during a routine police court 
case. It was said that a notebook-and-pencil is a 
“recording device” and recording devices are not 
permitted in Pennsylvania courts. 

Item: On Apr. 11, 1973, Judge Thomas Huff in 
Plymouth, Ind., presiding over a murder case, said 
he thought 13 reporters were too many and or- 
dered the reporters to select one of their number 
to cover the entire trial; he also said the chosen 
reporter must submit his story to the judge each 
day for approval before publication. When the 
reporters declined, the judge ordered them from 
the courtroom. As the trial began, the press, but 


not the general public, was barred from the 
chamber. 


Access and Right of Reply 


Such cases (and there are many others) may 
show the press to be more clearly on the side of 
the public interest than the judges. Yet they ap- 
pear to be increasing. Still more complex is a 
case being argued before the U.S. Supreme Court 
this spring, one of the most important cases yet 
brought against traditional editorial discretion. 
It is a test of a Florida law forcing newspapers to 
grant the right of reply to public officials. The 
case is important not just because it will decide 
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Reporter Charles Pitchford, 
ordered to stop taking notes. 





whether the law can order something into a news- 
paper but because it rests on a new philosophy of 
press freedom that is not stupid or malicious, but 
one that arises from failures of the news media 
themselves. 

The new philosophy shifts the meaning of the 
First Amendment from the right of anyone to 
print whatever he pleases. This was the original 
intention of its authors, who wanted to prevent 
licensing of the press and the prior censorship 
they had experienced. 

The new philosophy appeared without bombast 
in the June, 1967, Harvard Law Review. Its au- 
thor and chief academic promoter today is Prof. 
Jerome Barron, former dean of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Law School and now professor of law at 
George Washington University. 

The Barron thesis centers around the word “ac- 
cess.” It holds that unlike the press of 1781, mod- 
ern news media are monopolistic and a scarce, ex- 
pensive commodity. Barron argues that the ulti- 
mate purpose of the First Amendment—promoting 
the free flow of ideas in public discussion—is 
defeated by the pattern of news distribution. 

In 1790 no cities in the country had more than 
50,000 population and 95 per cent of Americans 
lived in rural villages. Today 75 per cent of the 
population lives in large urban areas. 

Barron insists that under these conditions the 
First Amendment must be reinterpreted to pro- 
tect the right of the citizen to equitable access to 
the media, rather than the owner’s rights. People 
denied such access no longer can expect to reach 
their community by handing out leaflets or speak- 
ing in a public park. 

Since he launched the idea, Barron’s proposal 
has been opposed by almost all the press and con- 
sidered by some the stray idea of a wooly-headed 
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Pat L. Tornillo, whose case 
raises a new interpretation 
of the First Amendment. 





academic. Unknown to many in the trade, how- 
ever, there has been rising agreement with his 
thesis among academics, lawyers, public officials, 
politicians and community action groups. 

And now, one test of the idea has been based on 
an obscure Florida law, passed in 1913 and for- 
gotten like a misplaced land mine in the conven- 
tional battlegrounds of the First Amendment. It 
lay there waiting for a grudge fight between a 
Florida teachers’ union and the Miami Herald to 
cause a legal explosion. 

The Florida statute was enacted as an election 
reform bill designed to prevent last-minute hit- 
and-run attacks on candidates. Section 104.38 of 
the state election code reads: 


If any newspaper in its columns assails the per- 
sonal character of any candidate for nomination or 
for election in any election, or charges said candi- 
date with malfeasance or misfeasance in office, or 
otherwise attacks his official record, or gives to an- 
other free space for such purpose, such newspaper 
shall upon request of such candidate immediately 

ublish free of cost any reply he may make thereto 
in as conspicuous a place and in the same kind of 
type as the matter that calls for such reply, pro- 
vided such reply does not take up more space than 
the matter replied to. Any person or firm failing to 
comply with the provisions of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. . . 


Penalties can be a year in jail and a $1000 fine. 

Pat L. Tornillo, Jr., executive director of the 
Classroom Teachers Association, and the Miami 
Herald have a long history of bitter antagonism, 
which was eventually to result in legal action un- 
der this law. On two earlier occasions the law 
had failed district court tests. A lower court had 
said it was unconstitutional and the state attor- 
ney general had refused to defend it. 

Then Tornillo sued. Accounts differ on some 
details but the main points of what may be an 
historic case are clear. Less than two weeks be- 
fore an election in which Tornillo was a candi- 


date for the state legislature, the Herald de- 
nounced him in an editorial (excerpted, with 
other material, in the box on page 42). Tornillo 
and his lawyer visited the Herald offices and of- 
fered his reply. The Herald declined to publish 
it, and, on the day of their meeting (five days be- 
fore the election) published a second anti-Tor- 
nillo editorial. The next day, the Herald received 
another reply from Tornillo, which it also re- 
fused to print. 

The paper’s reasons for not printing the replies 
include the fact that Tornillo’s letters to the edi- 
tor did not come through the “normal avenue of 
submission . . . no letter was mailed for our con- 
sideration,” say Herald editors, but instead the 
letter was handed to the editorial department with 
threat of legal action under the statute. The edi- 
tors and their lawyers decided against publication 
because, they said, the law had been found uncon- 
stitutional. In its brief in the case, the paper also 
said it has a policy of not accepting letters to the 
editor from candidates during election campaigns 
for fear it would pre-empt space from other writers. 

With the election near, Tornillo obtained an 
emergency hearing in local courts. The local court 
found the statute too vague to be constitutional. 
Tornillo appealed to the Florida Supreme Court 
and, to the surprise of almost everyone, the court 
upheld Tornillo 6-to-1. The wording of the Flor- 
ida Supreme Court decision is important as a high 
judicial statement of the rationale for revisionists 
of the First Amendment: 

The statute here under consideration is designed 
to add to the flow of information and ideas and 
does not constitute an incursion upon First Amend- 
ment rights or a prior restraint, since no specified 
newspaper content is excluded. There is nothing 

rohibited but rather it requires, in the interest of 

ull and fair discussion, additional information. 

The state high court made Barron’s point as 
well: 


The right of the public to know all sides of a 
controversy and from such information to be able 
to make an enlightened choice is being jeopardized 
by the growing concentration of the ownership of 
the mass media into fewer and fewer hands, result- 
ing ultimately in a form of private censorship. . . . 
The First Amendment did not create a privileged 
class which through a monopoly of instruments of 
the newspaper industry would be able to deny to 
the people the freedom of expression which the 
First Amendment guarantees. 
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The case, argued before the U.S. Supreme 
Court with Prof. Barron as Tornillo’s co-coun- 
sel, should be decided before the summer re- 
cess. If the Florida law is upheld, it will become 
commonplace in the United States, possibly uni- 
versal. There are already such laws in Mississippi 
and North Carolina. A number of other states 
have introduced similar bills this year. Last Feb- 
ruary, Sen. John McClellan, the ranking member 
of the judiciary committee, said if the Supreme 
Court upholds the Florida law he might introduce 
a similar bill affecting the entire press in the coun- 
try. He said, “I am convinced that . . . such ac- 
cess would not infringe, but would enlarge the use 


The HERALD and Tornillo 


On Sept. 20, 1972, the HERALD published an 
editorial entitled LOOK WHO’S UPHOLDING THE 
LAW! which said in part: 


Pat Tornillo, boss of the Classroom Teachers 
Association and candidate for the State Legisla- 
ture in the Oct. 3 runoff election, has denounced 
his opponent as lacking ‘the knowledge to be a 
legislator’ as evidenced by his failure to file a list 
of contributions . . . as required by law. 

Czar Tornillo calls ‘violation of this law inex- 
cusable.’ 

This is the same Pat Tornillo who led the CTA 
strike from February 19 to March 11, 1968, against 
the school children and taxpayers of Dade 
County. Call it whatever you will, it was an il- 
legal act against the public interest and clearly 
prohibited by the statutes... . 


After that editorial, Tornillo and his lawyer, Tobias 
Simon, visited the HERALD editorial offices and, ac- 
cording to the HERALD, offered a reply after first cit- 
ing the Florida statute. The reply he offered read: 


Five years ago, the teachers participated in a 
statewide walkout to protest deteriorating educa- 
tional conditions. 

Financing was inadequate then and we now 
face a financial crisis. 

The HERALD told us that what we did was 
illegal and that we should use legal processes 
instead. We are doing just that through legal and 
political action. 

My candidacy is an integral part of this process. 

During the past four years: 

—CTA brought suit to give Dade County its 
share of money to relieve local taxpayers. 

—CTA won a suit which gave public employ- 
ees the right to collectively bargain. 

—CTA won a suit which allowed the School 
Board to raise $7.8 million to air-condition 
schools and is helping to keep this money. 

Unfortunately, the HERALD dwells on past 
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of First Amendment rights by extending their en- 
joyment beyond those who happen to own news- 
papers.” 

If this should occur it will undoubtedly stimu- 
late other statutory requirements on editorial 
judgment and governmental control of newspaper 
content will not be something pointed to with 
contempt and sorrow in banana republics. And 
newspapers will have themselves to blame. 

Editorials have always been considered a proper 
forum for publishers’ opinions. Responsive pa- 
pers have permitted contrary opinions and tar- 
gets of their attacks to answer—at least in the let- 
ters column. Such papers make no distinction 


history and ignores CTA’s totally legal efforts of 
the past four years. 
We are proud of our record. 


The HERALD declined to publish this reply. On 
Sept. 28, a second editorial attacked Tornillo. It was 
entitled: SEE PAT RUN. 

There was a photograph of an empty classroom and 
under that the editorial: 

From the people who brought you this—the 
teacher strike of ‘68—come now instructions on 
how to vote for responsible government . . . for 
Pat Tornillo. The tracts and blurbs and bumper 
stickers pile up daily in teachers’ mailboxes 
amidst continuing pouts that the School Board 
should be delivering all this at your expense 
- « » ‘Tornillo’s law’ maybe. For years now he 
has been kicking the public shin to call attention 
to his shakedown statesmanship .. . be it half 
the Glorious Leader’s salary or the dues checkoff. 

. . » Give him public office, says Pat, and he will 

no doubt live by the Golden Rule. Our transla- 

tion of that is more gold and more rule. 


The next day, the HERALD received (but did not 
print) a reply that said in part: 

Since the HERALD has chosen to publicly at- 
tack my record, accomplishments, and positions 
on various issues, and those of the CTA, I again 
request that under Florida statute 104.38, the 
HERALD print the following record of affirmative 
and legal action. 

In 1968, CTA signed a no-strike affidavit. 

In 1969, CTA filed and won a suit in the Su- 
preme Court of Florida, which gives all public 
employees the right to bargain collectively with- 
out the right to strike. 

In 1971, CTA filed the Tornillo suit, which 
even the School Board to receive $7.6 mil- 
Pare 

Since 1968, CTA has reimbursed the taxpayers 
of Dade County for the full salary and all fringe 
benefits of its President. 

Since 1970, CTA has not used the school mail 
service to communicate with its members. 

Since 1970, CTA has paid all costs of payroll 
deductions of dues for its members. . . . 





between replies to criticism in editorials and those 
appearing in news columns. In a community-wide 
paper, the right of reply to criticism in either edi- 
torials or news columns is simple justice. But the 
fact that many papers do not permit it is some- 


thing for which all papers, good and bad, may 
have to pay. 


Secrecy and Fair Trials 


The widespread attempt to enforce secrecy in 
public affairs poses another threat to press 
freedom. 

President Nixon has asked Congress to enact a 
new law akin to the British Official Secrets Act 
with Mr. Nixon’s own refinements. It would make 
it a felony for a journalist to receive “national de- 
fense” information, and an additional felony if he 
did not report it—and the name of the source— 
immediately. It would also make it a felony for a 
government official to give a journalist classified 
information. If it were law today practically every 
high official in the government, from the President 
on down, and every reporter who covers the State, 
Defense, Commerce and Justice departments 
would go to prison. 

The largest number of legal cases on secrecy 
comes from courtrooms where judges have banned 
various phases of news coverage and sometimes 
any coverage of a trial at all—as in the Persico 
trial in New York. The usual grounds given are 
that news accounts will prejudice a jury and thus 
deprive the defendant of a fair trial. 

Whether the goal of a pristine jury is (or has 
ever been) possible is a debatable question. The 
bad effect of pre-trial publicity is far from proven. 
Dr. Alice M. Padawer-Singer and Dr. Allen Bar- 
ton of the Columbia University Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research concluded that where jurors 
were exposed to prior “prejudicial” information 
(in controlled tests) they were more likely to reach 
a guilty verdict—but exposure to straight news 
stories had the effect of making jurors more re- 
sponsible and more resistant to propaganda. 

A touching example of hypocrisy about pre-trial 
publicity was the accusation in 1972 by U.S. At- 
tormey Whitney North Seymour, Jr., that the 
New York Times and the New York Daily News 


“in an unseemly race to outdo each other with a 
news scoop . . . published the most intimate de- 
tails of undercover investigations which depended 
on secrecy for success, and as a result brought 
these investigations to an abrupt halt.” 

It then came out that Seymour himself had 
given the story of the investigation to Life maga- 
zine, including an exclusive interview with a key 
undercover agent. The effect, one presumes, would 
be to influence public opinion (juries). But the 
prosecutor wished his own pre-trial publicity. 

There is also the argument that the American 
news media should be constrained in reporting 
criminal justice proceedings as are the British. It 
is a disastrous notion, ignoring the profound dif- 
ference in British and American systems. 


Official Harassment 


One sentence in Vice President Agnew’s speech 
about the news media given in Des Moines in 
1969 had profound implications: 

“We cannot measure this power and influence 
by the traditional democratic standards.” 

Still, it would have taken unusual perception to 
foresee the lifting of democratic restraints that fol- 
lowed in White House secret police and media 
management operations. But they occurred, with 
widespread subpoenas of reporters’ notes, investi- 
gations of unpopular reporters by the FBI, and 
leaking of damaging personal information against 
reporters and their organizations. In the last six 
years the Chicago Tribune alone, hardly a radical 
rag, received 115 subpoenas. A reporter for the 
Covington Kentucky Post was arrested and fined 
for talking to grand jurors in public. Floyd Nor- 
ris, a reporter for the Concord Monitor in New 
Hampshire, received a letter indicating a bribe of 
a public official and was charged with receiving 
stolen property. Law enforcement agencies have 
illegally obtained reporters’ telephone records and 
the Internal Revenue Service has audited corre- 
spondents’ tax returns at an unusual rate. 

Photographic reproductions of American cur- 
rency regularly appear in glossy advertisements 
and elsewhere, some of them remarkably accurate. 
But when Paul Conrad, liberal cartoonist for the 
Los Angeles Times, commented on the fuel short- 
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age with a cartoon that showed three one dollar 
bills with the notation across the bottom, “One 
Dollar Per Gallon,” the U.S. Secret Service seized 
the printing plates and negatives. 

The attacks and harassments of the press come 
at a crucial point in American social history. The 
country had passed through more than a decade 
of radical change, in race relations, in assassina- 
tion of three national leaders, in a disastrous war, 
in lifestyles, in international strategy, all of it in- 
evitably creating turbulence and confusion under 
the best of conditions. All of it was transmitted 
to the public by the news media. The news was 
real. The events would have occurred without the 
media. But they have made the media, the bearer 
of bad and disturbing news, a perfect scapegoat. 
The most powerful leaders of the country have 
done precisely this, turning public confusion and 
uneasiness about events against the press (Mr. 
Nixon’s reward for this was to get 93 per cent edi- 
torial endorsement in 1972 of all dailies endors- 
ing a presidential candidate). 

So the news media find themselves particularly 
vulnerable during their present period under at- 
tack. In the special 16,000-person survey taken 





“Now the public has 
turned to government” 


for the Senate Subcommittee on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations, the media scored poorly along with 
all the other institutions in which the American 
people had lost faith, with only 30 per cent ex- 
pressing a “great deal” of confidence in the 
“press”; ‘““T'V news” 41 per cent. The only insti- 
tutions significantly lower were organized labor 
(20), state government (24), the federal govern- 
ment (19), law firms (24) and the White House (19). 
Much of the damage inflicted on the news me- 
dia is the result of accidents of history—the ex- 
traordinary barrage of social shocks and change 
in recent years—and some the war of aggression 
by public officials. But some was brought on by 
newspapers and broadcasters themselves. 
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Arrogance of Power 


Most daily newspapers have not faced up to the 
fact that they are monopoly institutions and 
therefore have an obligation to speak for the en- 
tire community and to be sensitive to every seg- 
ment of it. A few have enlarged letters to the edi- 
tor, started Action Line columns, created regular 
correction channels, automatic right of reply, and 
a few even self-criticism. But the majority of the 
1,761 dailies in the country are still doctrinaire, 
arrogant in refusing right of reply or even access 
acceptable under conventional professional stand- 
ards. Almost every study shows that news is influ- 
enced by editorial policy and the editorial policy 
of newspapers has been out of touch with most 
of the American political and social values of the 
post-World War II era. Papers that supported 
Nixon in,1972 had a higher rate of playing down 
Watergate than those who did not. The same pat- 
tern appeared in 1952 when Arthur Rowse in 
Slanted News found a clearly partisan pattern in 
playing news about the Nixon fund of that year. 

The press establishment, including the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, has re- 
sisted voluntary correction and publicizing of 
journalistic abuses, most recently by expressing a 
hostile attitude to the newly formed National 
News Council. The Hutchins Commission in 
1947 urged the press to establish its own volun- 
tary machinery for receiving grievances and re- 
porting on proven errors and inequities, warning, 
“No democracy . . . certainly not the American 
democracy, will indefinitely tolerate concentration 
of private power irresponsible and strong enough 
to thwart the aspirations of people. Eventually 
governmental power will be used to regulate pri- 
vate power—if private power is at once great and 
irresponsible.” This was greeted by most newspa- 
pers with either a yawn or attack. 

The press leaders generally have viewed all vol- 
untary mechanisms for hearing public complaints 
and raaking professional findings on them as first 
steps toward governmental control. They have not 
seen them as needed channels for legitimate griev- 
ances and a reassurance to a troubled public that 
newspapers can be trusted without government in- 
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tervention. It has been a disastrous misperception. 
Now the public, or an active part of it, has turned 
to government as the Hutchins Commission in 
1947 said it would. 

Even in advertising, which newspapers and 
broadcast stations offer for public sale in much 
the same way that soda fountains and motels of- 
fer their services for public accommodation, the 
media have been insensitive to the predictable 
consequences of their present policies. Most pres- 
ent newspaper policies allow rejection of ads for 
any reason. Counsel for the ANPA told this writer 
that his advice to newspapers rejecting editorial or 
any other kind of ads is not to give a reason. This 
position has been upheld, as when the Chicago 
Joint Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America wanted to buy ads in the four 
Chicago papers to tell their reasons for striking; 
all four papers refused the ad, and the U.S. Court 
of Appeals upheld the papers. When the Business 
Executives Move for Peace in Vietnam tried to 
buy commercial time on WTOP, the CBS affiliate 
in Washington, they were refused and this, as well 
as a later refusal of CBS to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, was upheld in the courts. 

These are examples of winning battles and pre- 
paring to lose the war. The courts have upheld 
the right of the public to access in advertisements 
in subway station posters, bus cards, and shopping 
malls, It is not impossible that eventually this will 


be extended to white space and commercial time 
offered by the media. They may be required to 
treat all consumers on an equitable basis. 

More fundamentally, the media in their ad ex- 
clusion policies—apart from libel or obscenity— 
are telling the public that if the public dislikes 
editorial decisions on news and editorial space, 
there is absolutely no recourse, even in advertis- 
ing, to the party who wishes to address the com- 
munity at his own expense. 

Yet newspaper groups have had no hesitation 
to ask for special governmental favors for corpo- 
rate convenience—in child labor, postal rates, and 
exemption from certain antitrust laws—all in the 
sacred name of the First Amendment, the public’s 
right to know and the need to preserve a free flow 
of information. When publishers crowded the cor- 
ridors of Capitol Hill to lobby for the Newspaper 
Preservation Act (exempting papers from standard 
antitrust and monopoly laws) they were plainly 
asking governmental intervention to, as the act 
says, Maintain a press “independent and competi- 
tive in all parts of the United States.” That it ap- 
plied to only 22 of the 1,530 newspaper cities in 
the country is not the point. There has generally 
been little restraint in begging the government to 
intervene in such instances and apparently not 
much thought that a logical extension would be 
government intervention in press performance. 

There are other reasons that probably create 
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public sympathy with the idea of government 
sharing the editor's chair. It has been a long time 
since a large portion of the daily press got very 
excited about the problems of ordinary people. 
Most papers, certainly a majority in medium and 
small areas, are chamber of commerce boosters 
and sympathetic to the commercial community. 
Most show no comparable basic interest in illumi- 
nating and reforming problems affecting the mass 
of readers—the poor, the lower middle class, the 
consumer. Newspapers in this generation have 
been noticeable for fighting against original enact- 
ment of social security, workmen’s compensation, 
income taxes that would take the burden off the 
non-affluent, the right to strike and other meas- 
ures identified as beneficial to the ordinary work- 
ing person but disliked by the business commu- 
nity. It has taken Ralph Nader to do for the con- 
sumer what newspapers should have been doing 
for the last 30 years. 

The fact that publishers as a whole have been 
quicker to protect their corporate interests under 
the First Amendment than their journalistic ones, 
while deserving of contempt, does not mean that 
the public deserves to lose free journalism. There 
are enough exceptions to the generality of estab- 
lishmentarian and non-enterprising news organi- 
zations to make an impact on guarding the public 
welfare against government and, in a few cases, 
corporate abuse. 

And the idea that judges and legislatures will 
remedy the present lack of access among the pow- 
erless is to misread the dynamics of politics. The 
racial caste system was sustained by courts, legis- 
latures and the executive for almost 200 years, 
even though a few editors died trying to end it. 
Government has created a massively unfair tax 
system that provides, in Michael Harrington’s 
phrase, free enterprise for the poor and socialism 
for the rich. It created, fought and lied about the 
most disastrous war in our history against the re- 
porting and editorials of some of the better papers 
(and, eventually, against a majority of public 
opinion). 

Where individuals and groups today lack equi- 
table access and right of reply in the media they 
are usually precisely the same groups that govern- 
ment has either ignored or tried to silence. In 
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towns, cities, state capitals and Washington the 
people pushed aside by the news media are often 
those pushed aside by powerful government 
leaders. 

Furthermore, the idea that judges and legisla- 
tors do not have personal and ideological axes to 
grind and would not do so if they had the power 
to intervene in media content is naive. One hoped 
that the White House attacks ended the idea of 
depending on government to make the press fair 
and balanced, but it has not (though it did lead 
to a reversal in the ACLU board which once sup- 
ported the idea of enforced access but recently, 
given disclosures about government behavior, 
voted heavily against requiring open access to paid 
advertising). 

Even the most august public figures have strong 
opinions that they have not hesitated to promote 
through their official power. Several weeks before 
his appointment to the Supreme Court, Lewis 
Powell, in a statement solicited by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, wrote: 

“The national television networks should be 
monitored in the same way that textbooks should 
be kept under constant surveillance. This applies 
not merely to so-called educational programs 
(such as ‘Selling of the Pentagon’) but to the daily 
news analysis which so often includes the most in- 
sidious type of criticism of the free enterprise sys- 
tem.” [Italics added] 

One can sympathize with frustrated liberals, 
conservatives and independents when they are 
confronted with media that ignore what seem to 
them to be legitimate applications for a chance to 
express themselves. But if they think governmen- 
tal intervention will help their cause they had bet- 
ter remember the words of the late Zechariah 
Chafee, the leading legal scholar of press freedom 
for many decades: 


Whenever anybody is inclined to look to the gov- 
ernment for help in making the mass media do what 
we desire of them, he had better ask himself one 
antiseptic question: “Am I envisaging myself as the 
official who is going to administer the policy 
which seems to me so good?” .. . . You and I are not 
going to be on the committee which is charged with 
making newspapers or radio scripts better written 
and more accurate and impartial. . . . We must be 
prepared to take our chances with the kind of poli- 
ticians we particularly dislike, because that is what 
we may get. 


Notes on the art 


Letters to the editor: 
a public bid for fame 


@ The Fayetteville (N.C.) Observer 
recently printed a letter praising a 
local politician, signed by one Sam 
Harrison. But Harrison called the 
next day and said he hadn’t written 
it, even though the Observer had 
dutifully confirmed his name and 
address listing in the telephone di- 
rectory. The paper set out to dis- 
cover the letter’s real author—and 
found it was the local politician. 

The San Francisco Chronicle pub- 
lished a letter from a man named 
Curzon who gave his residence as 
the Army and Navy Club in Wash- 
ington. Later someone pointed out 
that “Curzon” was the name of a 
character in C. S. Forester’s novel 
The General. As it turned out, no 
one named Curzon was to be found 
at the Army and Navy Club in 
Washington. 

Then there was the letter the 
New York Daily News printed, a 
reader’s rebuke of a reporter for 
misspelling Bella Abzug’s name. 


The reader claimed Ms. Abzug has 
no “z” in her last name. , 

Many traps await the unwary let- 
ters editor, traps which multiply as 
the volume of letters increases. In 
the last six or eight years, the num- 
ber of letters sent to newspapers has 
increased dramatically. Although 
precise figures are generally not 
available, the New York Times re- 
ports almost a doubling in the vol- 
ume of letters (from 30,629 in 1967 
to 58,524 in 1973—a figure six times 
greater than the annual quantity of 
letters received in 1945). Another il- 
lustration of the increased volume is 
the Houston Post, which published 
2,083 letters from June 12 to Dec. 
10, 1973, 11.44 per day, up from 
9.42 per day for a similar period 
studied in 1967. 

Conversations with a number of 
letters editors elicited several theo- 
ries to explain the increased volume: 


e Letters, usually used to criticize, 
are reflecting increasing dissatisfac- 
tion with public affairs. As Kalman 
Siegel, letters editor of the New 
York Times, noted, ‘““They come to 
bury Caesar, not to praise him.” 

e Readers have realized they can 
reach a great many people via the 
letters column. As Ovid put it 
(well before letters columns started 
in the nineteenth century), “... 
were’t not letters, I should not be 
heard.” Politicians and special inter- 
est groups have long recognized the 





power of the letters column and have 
organized letter writing campaigns. 
Newspapers, however, are very wary 
of them; almost all of them refuse 
to print any letters that even appear 
to have been inspired by an orga- 
nized campaign. 

e A letter brings a writer per- 
sonal attention, an increasingly dear 
commodity in an increasingly im- 
personal society. 

e The growth mzy simply be a 
reflection of livelier newspapers, 
Said an editor from the Midwest, 
“A Texas editorial writer asked why 
he didn’t get letters. It was hard to 
tell him that it was the dullness of 
his paper. Good letters, for exam- 
ple, are stimulated by good editori- 
als. This guy’s were dry and canned. 
Letters are a clue to the newspaper’s 
attitude—whether it is aggressive, 
hard hitting—or ever. a newspaper.” 


Despite the increased volume of 
mail, many letters staffs have shrunk 
in recent years. For example, the 
staff at the Times has shrunk from 
six to four over the last four years. 
As a result, letters editors rely heav- 
ily on secretaries to open letters, 
acknowledge those rejected and 
whittle down the list of possibilities, 
perhaps one reason why few com- 
mon policies exist among letters edi- 
tors. On some newspapers, there are 
almost no explicit criteria for se- 
lecting letters. Verification proce- 
dures vary widely. Some editors will 
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print letters if they are signed. The 
New York .Times confirms by tele- 
phone, registered letter, wire (or by 
reporters in overseas bureaus if nec- 
essary) that the writer not only ex- 
ists, but that he penned the missive. 


“If they want to 
fool you, they'll 
fool you...” 


Most editors fall in between these 
extremes. 

“We keep signatures on file,” said 
Ernest V. Baugh, Jr., of the Balti- 
more Sun. 

“Ours is a transient community,” 
said Charles A. Clay of the Char- 
lotte Observer, which is in a mili- 
tary area, ‘so we contact the local 
utility if someone isn’t in the tele- 
phone book. We go further when- 
ever there is reason to doubt.” 

“We check all telephone numbers 
of writers and their addresses,” said 
the woman who does this at the 
Washington Post. “But occasionally 
there are mistakes.” 

“You get a sense of smell about a 
letter’s authenticity,” said an editor 
at the New York Post. “You don’t 
have to check every letter.” 

Often these procedures are suffi- 
cient to halt a hoax. The Chicago 
Sun-Times recently rejected one let- 
ter with an address in the middle of 
a cemetery. The writer's name was 
that of a man buried 32 years ago. 
More conventional pranks bear the 
names of literary characters. Some- 
times, a writer’s phony name is de- 
rived from an obscenity. 

But even with reasonable check- 
ing, bogus letters do slip through. 
“If they want to fool you, they'll 
fool you,” one editor said. “They're 
playing a game and we don’t always 
know it.” Thus the Times printed a 
letter a few years ago that criticized 
retired Gen. Curtis LeMay. The let- 
ter was signed with the name of a 
West Point dormitory. 

Each editor has his own prefer- 
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ences for determining which letters 
are published, some favoring reada- 
bility, others brevity, others thought- 
fulness and still others humor. Be- 
yond these preferences, and the dis- 
qualification of libelous, licentious 
or limited-interest letters, the editors 
interviewed said there is no gen- 
eral policy on which ones to pub- 
lish. ‘““There’s no formula to the se- 
lection of some letters rather than 
others,” said Alfred Ames of the 
Chicago Tribune. “You make the 
best column you can at the time.” 
“There’s no great science about it,” 
said David Cooper of the Detroit 
Free Press. “No computer’s in- 
volved.” 

None of the editors rewrite let- 
ters, but a few contact the writer 
and suggest how he could clarify his 
points. Their editing practices vary. 

“There’s lots of condensation and 
editing,” said the New York Daily 
News, which limits letters to one 
paragraph. “We do quite a bit of 
condensation,” said a Midwest edi- 
tor who publishes brief letters, On 
the other hand, the Baltimore Sun 
reported, “We edit only for English 
or clarity and with great restraint.” 
And the Washington Post said, ‘““We 
do very little editing or it would de- 
feat the purpose of it being the 
reader’s letter, not ours.” 

Every paper has its own regulars 
and some have a few in common, 
William Goldberg, for instance, 
who lives in New York, has sent let- 
ters which have appeared on edito- 
rial pages in New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Goldberg 
is so regular, in fact, that he carries 
a batch of post cards with him 
wherever he goes. Jf, for example, 
he sees dog litter whi'> he is walking 
down the street today, severa! letters 
editors will find a solution 10 the 
problem in the mail tomorrow. Most 
regulars are restrained to an infor- 
mal one per month or a formal two 
per year, depending on the news- 
paper. 

Letters editors profess a consider- 
able respect for their missive writers 
and an interest in their opinions. 





There are exceptions: witness Reg 
Murphy of the Atlanta Constitution: 

“Letter writers, except to the 
New York Times and Washington 
Post, tend to write angry, snappish 
letters and they don’t tend to be the 
intellectuals in the community,” 
Murphy said. “I’m afraid they don’t 
come to it by trying to solve the 
problems they are writing about. 
I've noticed that they expect a huge 
response to their own letters, for 
instance, and call up to find out 
how many people got in contact 
with us, 

“These people are not likely to 
come up with solutions to big, com- 
plex problems experts have been 
grappling with for years,” he added. 

Even if most letter writers don’t 
come up with a cure for cancer or a 
settlement for the Middle East situa- 
tion, a letter may serve a valuable 
function for the author. Letters can 
provide a kind of safety valve for 
people increasingly frustrated with 
mass society. Surely, penning an out- 
raged letter to the editor is a more 
civilized form of expression than 
kidnapping an editorial page editor 
or trying to land a helicopter at the 
White House. 

GERALD S. NAGEL 


Gerald S. Nagel teaches journalism 
and English composition at the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan Community Col- 
lege. 


Good for children! 


“According to critics, advertising 
can harm parent-child relations 
due to increased purchase pres- 
sure from the child, while busi- 
ness maintains that advertising 
may result in a positive interac- 
tion and lead to consumptive 
learning. While advertising 
causes materialistic orientations 
and encourages irrational deci- 
sion-making according to con- 
sumerists, marketers contend 
that it merely reflects societal 
values and prepares the child 
for his or her adult consumer 
role.” 


—The Journal of Advertising Research, 
Oct. 1973 





Books 


Is all news divided 
into three parts? 


STEPHEN HESS 


REPORTERS AND OFFICIALS: THE ORGANIZATION AND 
POLITICS OF NEWSMAKING. By Leon V. Sigal. D. C. 
Heath. $11.50 


@ What determines “news”? Popular explana- 
tions include: 


e News is what each writer chooses to consider 
worthy of attention. News depends on what in- 
formation is available to the writer and how he 
views an event, based on what he is taught are 
journalistic judgments and what are his personal 
beliefs and interests. 

e News is determined by technology, as in “the 
medium is the message.” Thus, it is contended, 
each medium (newspaper, magazine, radio, TV) 
reports what it is technologically best suited to 
cover. 

e News is the result of economic imperatives, 
notably advertising and circulation. Content re- 
sponds. to the pressures and constraints of the 
market place. That this hoary definition remains 
in circulation is evident from the following sen- 
tence that appeared in the New York Times, Dec. 
10, 1973: “The truth about Richard Nixon was 
scarcely to be found in newspapers that called for 
his election, because of the publisher’s political 
views or corporate interests.” This statement was 
contained in an advertisement for Frank Man- 
kiewicz’s Perfectly Clear. What is remarkable is 
that the book was published, and the ad paid for, 
by the New York Times’ Quadrangle Books. 

All of these explanations have serious deficien- 
cies. What makes this useful study by Leon V. 


Stephen Hess is a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution. 


Sigal, a young academic formerly on the staff of 
the Twentieth Century Fund and now teaching 
at Wesleyan University, so attractive is his at- 
tempt to define “news” as the product of bureau- 
cratic politics. In a sense, Sigal says, one may 
consider a newspaper as a hierarchical organiza- 
tion in which the bureaucratic players (publisher, 
editors, reporters, copy desk) engage in a constant 
bargaining process over assignments, beats, dead- 
lines, space allocations, budgets, and the other 
factors that will ultimately determine what ap- 
pears in print and in what form. 

For example, Sigal quantifies the stories that 
were run on page one of the Washington Post and 
the New York Times during 1970 and discovers a 
pronounced tendency for each paper to display an 
equal number of items from the national, foreign, 
and metropolitan desks. This neat tripartite ar- 
rangement hardly can be explained in terms of 
some cosmic force that divides all happenings into 
three co-equal parts. Rather, what is “news’—at 
least on the front pages of our greatest newspapers 
—is the result of organizational structure (interna- 
tional, national, local) and the bureaucratic proc- 
ess by which each editor has an advocacy role. The 





“An equal number of 
city, national, and 
foreign news items.” 


managing editor, sitting in judgment, then reaches 
a decision that will not adequately reflect the most 
important events in the world, but will allow his 
organization to remain functional (if not happy). 

Moreover, Sigal illustrates, the organizations 
(newspapers) array their staffs in certain locations. 
The government beats in Washington occupy 
between one-quarter and one-third of the Times 
and Post national and foreign reporters. This 
organizational arrangement determines that 
“news” largely becomes what government officials 
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say and do. Or, as Sigal puts it, “[T]he press .. . 
primarily offer[s] news from official sources passed 
through official channels.” Again, Sigal offers sta- 
tistics. Using a sample of years (1949 through 
1969), he finds that the channels of information for 
news in the Times and Post combined were 58.2% 
“routine” (official proceedings, press releases, press 
conferences, nonspontaneous events), as opposed to 
15.7% “informal” (such as leaks and nongovern- 
mental proceedings) and 25.8% “enterprise” (in- 
terviews, a reporter’s own analysis). 

Given Sigal’s definition of what determines 
“news,” it becomes clearer why so much of it re- 
flects surface (superficial?) manifestations and why 
so little space is devoted to such matters as popu- 
lation shifts, economic growth, scientific develop- 
ments, or new trends in social thinking. As Alfred 
Friendly, then managing editor of the Post, told 
his staff in 1964, “There is a chilling suspicion that 
while the Washington Post as presently constituted 
would have reported what Russell and Palmerston 
said and did in 1848 and 1859 in Commons, it 
might not have noted a publication by Marx or a 
book by Darwin in those years.” 


Book notes 


DREW PEARSON DIARIES 1949-1959. Edited by Tyler 
Abell. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. $15. 

™@ Drew Pearson, Washington’s leading practi- 
tioner of exposure journalism for nearly four 
decades ‘before his death in 1969, left in his files 
the document whose publication begins with this 
volume. The Diaries is definitely not a literary 
work, but rather a sequence of notes dictated at 
the end of working days or scrawled in a notebook 
while traveling. It is short on elegance and, per- 
haps surprisingly, not replete with shocking revela- 
tions. Rather, it is a raw, gritty chronicle, reflect- 
ing the stresses and illusions of the Truman and 
Eisenhower years. One reads here Pearson’s justifi- 
cation when he and Walter Winchell were accused 
of driving Secretary of Defense Forrestal to suicide. 
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One witnesses the rise and fall of Joe McCarthy, 
and Pearson’s fluctuating relations with the 
White House from the time that Truman called 
him an “s.o.b.”” One sees Pearson as an advocate, 
sometimes in worthy causes, sometimes pursuing 
such dubious crusades as sending balloons over the 
Iron Curtain. And for media students there is a 
chronicle of libel actions won and resistance to 
almost constant pressure to censor, tone down, or 
stop Pearson’s weekly network radio program. The 
editor, who chummily refers to Pearson as “Drew” 
in the footnotes, is Pearson’s stepson. 


INTELLECTUAL SKYWRITING: LITERARY POLITICS & THE 
NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS. By Philip Nobile. Char- 
terhouse. $7.95. 

@ Does the New York Review of Books, which has 
been published now for eleven years, really deserve 
a book of its own on this scale (300-plus pages)? 
As the author, a New York free-lance writer, ex- 
plains, it began as a “humble” assignment for 
Esquire, and evidently became an obsession. Per- 
haps Nobile’s (and his publisher’s) determination 
was enhanced by the New York Review’s rather 
determined resistance to both the Esquire article 
and the book (as was chronicled by Bob McCabe 
in [More], April, 1973). In any case, the book is 
now done and released to the public, as of last 
March 15. 

Because New York Review did not make ex- 
plicit its objections, it is possible only to guess, as 
did McCabe, that its editors objected largely to 
slighting personal references. An outsider has 
more serious objections. Although the work is 
now multiplied ten- to twentyfold beyond its 
article form, it still reads much like an extended 
article, with little obvious structure on which to 
hang its masses of detail (read “gossip’”). Those 
readers—perhaps numbering a few hundred—who 
partake of the passions of New York literary- 
editorial circles may find the tidbits here com- 
pelling. Those unlucky enough not to be initiated 
may, on the other hand, be baffled or, for that 
matter, wonder just why these people are seen to 
be more fascinating than, say, the staff of the 
Berkshire Eagle or High Fidelity magazine. 


POWER TO PERSUADE: MASS MEDIA AND THE NEWS. 
By Robert Cirino. Bantam Pathfinder Editions. $1.25. 

@ The author of an unheralded (and _ later 
praised) study of bias, Don’t Blame the People, has 
produced this inexpensive little workbook de- 
signed to help laymen judge media performance. 
Each section leads off with a “test case,” offers a 
sequence of past “media decisions,” proposes ex- 
ercises for the reader, and offers questions for dis- 
cussion. For example, the section on “creating 
headlines” presents as its test case the much-noted 
New York Times headline of 1972 on the govern- 
ment study of television violence: TV VIOLENCE 
HELD UNHARMFUL TO YOUTH; after a few other 
flagrant examples, the reader is urged to roll his 
own, by cutting the headlines off stories and writ- 
ing some himself. This is a plain, unassuming ap- 
proach, but one that could contribute to public 
understanding of what the media do. 


MUCKRAKING: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. Edited by 
John M. Harrison and Harry H. Stein. The Pennsylvania 
State University Press. $10. 

@ Like the stack of volumes reviewed in this space 
in the last issue, this book, the outgrowth of a 
conference at Pennsylvania State University in 
1970, had the makings of a first-class non-book or 
pseudo-book. However, it is redeemed by its lib- 
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eration from the conference proceedings, which 
are mercifully confined to a short section at the 
end. Before that, there are solid articles by 
scholars who have given a good share of their 
careers to study of the muckraking impulse: Louis 
Filler, author of the classic Crusaders for Ameri- 
can Liberalism, writing on “The Muckrakers and 
Middle America”; Robert C. Bannister, a_bi- 
ographer of Ray Stannard Baker, on race relations 
and the muckrakers; David M. Chalmers on the 
muckrakers and justice; and, from the journalism 
side, two broad-scale articles by elder statesmen, 
Irving Dilliard and Carey McWilliams. Even if it 
doesn’t quite add up to a coherent book, it has 
worthy components. 


MURDERERS AND OTHER FRIENDLY PEOPLE: THE PUB- 
LIC AND PRIVATE WORLDS OF INTERVIEWERS. By Denis 
Brian. McGraw-Hill. $7.95. 


@ A British interviewer offers here his tapes, most 
of which consist of dialogues with professional 
American interviewers—among them, A. E. Hotch- 
ner, Truman Capote, Rex Reed, Gay Talese, Wil- 
liam F. Buckley, Jr., and Studs Terkel. The author 
shows that he is often as adept as his subjects at 
prompting interviewees to speak openly. The re- 
sults are occasionally disjointed, more often en- 
gaging and revealing. 
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Unfinished business 


The fairness of ‘Pensions’ 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Needless to say, I enjoyed Ben 
Bagdikian’s article on our “Pen- 
sions” problems (Mar./Apr.), and 
appreciated it. It set forth better 
than I am used to the problems of 
broadcast reporting involved. 

There were certain practical con- 
siderations Mr. Bagdikian left out, 
and perhaps he was right to. Most 
important, his implication that we 
could have made a stronger case 
makes more sense in the abstract 
than in the event. With one excep- 
tion, all of us involved in the pro- 
gram, from me to the film editors, 
have been in television no less than 
ten years. To have made the case 
stronger would have assured the 
kind of trouble we were otherwise 
merely risking—although in fact we 
got it. 

One of my direct functions was 
saying things like, “Find some other 
useful sentence in the NAM man 
and add it on. He isn’t on long 
enough to appear to be making a 
case.” From that day in 1965 to 
now, it has been my job to say 
things like that to producers. I refer 
to it as “fairness filler” and so de- 
scribed it in my affidavit which was 
one of the papers in our appeal. I 
was advised to strike it out. 

There is a great deal to be said 
for the Fairness Doctrine but any- 
one who maintains it has no chill- 
ing effect has never been caught 
downwind, or been responsible for 
the work of some whose circulation 
slows when the temperature drops. 
Another thing I have to say often is, 
“You do the program, and let me 
worry about the Fairness Doctrine.” 
It’s not the best way to run a news 
operation. 

Thank you again for Mr. Bagdi- 
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kian’s article. It will help, and help 
is needed. 


REUVEN FRANK 
Senior Executive Producer 
NBC News 


Picking some ‘Pensions’ nits 
TO THE REVIEW: 


It may be nit-picking to argue 
with one sentence in Ben Bagdi- 
kian’s first-class piece about the 
NBC “Pensions” program (Mar./ 
Apr.), but this is one of those large 
nits. 

Ben says, “If the (fairness) doc- 
trine is unconstitutional, then the 
public relinquishes its claim to 
benefits from the public airwaves 
and there is no remedy for propa- 
ganda and gross unfairness.” 

I submit this may be a good, or- 
thodox liberal assumption, widely 
believed in, but it’s wrong. For one 
thing, it wipes out the First Amend- 
ment. What about the counter-as- 
sumption underlying press freedom, 
the assumption Jefferson et al. be- 
gan with, which holds that the high- 
est benefit to be derived by the 
public from its media lies in their 
independence from government, not 
in government-regulated fairness? 

Under government-regulated “fair- 
ness” or “equal time” or whatever, 
the “benefits” accruing to the pub- 
lic don’t come naturally from God 
or even the market place. They 
come via an appointive government 
agency. That agency may confuse 
benefits to the government with 
benefits to the public. And its every 
intrusion into editorial decisions, 
however pure, makes editors con- 
scious of an answerability to gov- 
ernment that strips them of First 
Amendment protection. 

As for remedy against gross un- 
fairness, the free press idea used to 
assume that, yes, there would be un- 
fair media but redress could be had 
in competitive media, in other me- 
dia, maybe not instantly, but along 
the way in a running, chaotic con- 
test of ideas. 

Is it too late for that? Have we 
lost faith in an uncertain free press 
in favor of instant, pre-packaged, 
regulated fairness? 


BILL MONROE 
NBC News, Washington 





EpiTor’s NOTE: Ben Bagdikian re- 
plies, “I sympathize with Bill Mon- 
roe’s goal, but he mentions no al- 
ternative to public service as a 
standard for assigning the limited 
number of TV channels. For all the 
monopolistic patterns of daily news- 
papers, thousands of alternative and 
other specialized publications are 
created annually. No such possibil- 
ity exists for over-the-air TV. A 
permanent TV license beyond spon- 
taneous competition, granted by the 
government to a corporation with- 
out regard for public service, would, 
in my opinion, hardly promote Bill’s 
‘running, chaotic contest of ideas.’” 


Not my kind of Afo-A-Kom 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Re: your breezy little dot-dot-dot 
on the Afo-A-Kom and the conten- 
tion that coverage of it left far more 
puzzles than answers. In whose 
mind? Not to readers of the New 
York Times, I trust. I conducted the 
investigation of the loss of the 
statue and wrote the initial piece 
that appeared in the Times detail- 
ing that investigation as well as sev- 
eral of the major pieces that fol- 
lowed. I believe that your presenta- 
tion is flippant, foolish and, in its 
overall effect, dishonest. 

The Times never said the figure 
was “a god,” but rather that it was 
the political, social and religious es- 
sence of the Kom people. The 
Times never said it was “as sacred 
as” two other statues. We never said 
it was a “national shrine of Cam- 
eroon.” The Times said it was of 
iroko wood, which indeed it is. The 
Times said it was covered with red- 
dish brown and blue beads, which 
indeed it is. Kom was continually— 
and correctly—referred to as a king- 
dom within West Cameroon. No- 
where in the Times’ accounts do I 
recall the people being referred to 
as “primitives.” The statue was 
stolen in 1967 from a hut that was 
always loosely guarded but on the 
night of the theft was unguarded, 
The Times was also quite specific in 
assigning guilt for the actual theft. 
We reported the sale price of the 
statue before it was returned as $25,- 
000, which was correct. The two er- 


rors we made—and quickly cor- 
rected—were the number of people 
in Kom. The first figure was pro- 
vided by Mr. Schneider, the latter 
by the Cameroon government. The 
second was the reign of the king at 
the time of the theft, which initially 
came from Mr. Schneider and then 
was subsequently corrected. 

I realize—simply because Mr. 
Brasch and Mr. Schneider tele- 
phoned me several times to tell me 
how irresponsible various arms of 
the national press were in their re- 
writing of my stories, and in build- 
ing upon them with no original re- 
porting—that the authors were call- 
ing attention to carelessness and 
sloppiness, However, to cite the 
Times alone in mid-piece as having 
used the two population extremes 
would lead the casual reader of your 
journal to infer that it was the 
Times that had committed these 
sins of sloppy journalism. 

The authors of the piece be- 
lieved that the Times had been gen- 
erally responsible and said so. Is it 
unreasonable to expect that what 
you eventually decided to print 
should have reflected that point of 
view? 

A journalism review ought to crit- 
icize if it is so inclined. But it ought 
not to be an organ of irresponsibili- 
ity so editors can play little makeup 
games. 


FRED FERRETTI 
The New York Times 


Tough job for CHNS 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Ben Bagdikian’s piece, “Congress 
and the Media: Partners in Propa- 
ganda” (Jan./Feb.) puts a long over- 
due spotlight on a serious gap in 
news coverage—one that Capitol 
Hill News Service is striving admir- 
ably to close. 

As the only broadcast subscriber 
to CHNS in Pennsylvania, I can at- 
test that the agency has unearthed 
many facts about individual mem- 
bers of Congress from our region 
that never would have been re- 
ported otherwise. Without minimiz- 
ing the enterprise or investigative 
talents of the CHNS staff, however, 
I should point out that the example 
chosen by Mr. Bagdikian (and Time 


magazine) to exemplify its approach 
is somewhat misleading. WDAU-TV 
reported several years ago that Rep. 
Joseph McDade had employed a 
working reporter for the Scranton 
Tribune as a moonlighting publicist. 
McDade never took pains to keep 
the matter secret and, in fact, it de- 
veloped into an issue during his 
1970 re-election campaign. 


TOM POWELL 
News Director, WDAU 
Scranton, Pa. 


No price for professionalism 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Item: In the “Passing comment” 
section of the March/April issue, 
you asked a question—a very im- 
portant question—and then quickly 
ran away from the issue. 

You were supposedly taking a 
“closer look” at New England’s 
newspapers. Starting reporters, you 
said, earn between $120 and $130 a 
week. Senior staffers on the same 
papers, you condescendingly pointed 
out, are “now creeping past the 
$200-a-week level.” (How this dif- 
fers from walking, running or danc- 
ing past this mark, you never indi- 
cated.) 

Then you popped the question: 
“How much professionalism can be 
bought at those prices?” It is an in- 
teresting question. Managing editors 
and personnel directors all over 
newspaperland are dying to know 
the exact price of professionalism. 
Unfortunately, you never answered 
your own question. 

Well, since I’m a reporter on a 
Maryland daily (The Morning Her- 
ald in Hagerstown) earning only 
$170 a week, my time is not yet too 
valuable to spend answering that 
question for you. And the answer, 
I’m convinced, is that you can’t buy 
professionalism at any particular 
price. 


KIRK CHEYFITZ 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Epitor’s NOTE: The Review was 
hardly taking a swipe at reporters 
in the piece referred to, let alone 
those who earn low wages. We were 
calling attention to the miserable 
salaries that exist for reporters at 
many papers. 


‘Smart-alecky’ reporting? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Once again the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review rates a wrist-slap for 
smart-alecky reporting. I refer to the 
item in the Mar./Apr. issue that 
shows, side by side, a story out of 
the Tallahassee Democrat of Dec. 
21, 1973, and a release from the 
Florida State University office of In- 
formation Services. The release 
quotes the FSU president as an- 
nouncing the resignation of the 
football coach. They are worded 
identically. 

The story was taken from our 
first edition, which has a deadline 
of 8:30 a.m. We obviously had no 
control over the timing of the an- 
nouncement. It was given to us after 
deadline. The choice of our editors 
was: 1) to get it to the composing 
room as quickly as possible to get it 
into the paper and to our first edi- 
tion readers; 2) to have it rewritten, 
merely to conform to the fetish that 
everything that goes into a news- 
paper must be changed regardless of 
its quality, news value, immediacy 
or any other consideration, and 
thereby either start the paper late or 
replate the front page and miss half 
of the edition’s circulation with that 
story. Any editor worthy of the 
name would have made the first 
choice. 

I am enclosing tear sheets which 
show that our sports editor wrote 
the story for the second edition and 
it was stripped across the top of 
page one. Between editions he also 
did three other stories for the sports 
section, one speculating on a suc- 
cessor, one an interview with the re- 
signing coach who was out of town 
and one an analytical column. We 
also produced an additional page 
one story by a staffer on reaction of 
local fans... . 

I have no apology for the fact 
that we used the news bureau hand- 
out for the first edition to give us 
time to do an outstanding job in 
our home-delivered paper. I’m 
proud of the job we did... . 


WILLIAM M. PHILLIPS 
Managing Editor 
Tallahassee Democrat 
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Misplaced attribution 
TO THE REVIEW: 


A. Kent McDougall’s article on 
“Clay Felker’s New York” certainly 
captures the vitality of its subject. 
However, either Clay Felker or 
Kent McDougall erred in attribut- 
ing to the Magazine Publishers As- 
sociation the reference to “some- 
times uneven” performance in the 
citation that accompanied the 1973 
National Magazine Award to New 
York. 


The National Magazine Awards 
were established at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1965 at the invitation of 
the American Society of Magazine 
Editors. They are funded through a 
grant from the Magazine Publishers 
Association, but in this case power 
does not follow the pocketbook, and 
both the choice of winners and the 
wording of citations are the respon- 
sibility of an award jury chosen at 
Columbia. 


ANDERSON ASHBURN 
Chairman, American Society 
of Magazine Editors 





More flak about Efron’s study 


The rEviEW inadvertently aroused 
widespread wrath when it added a 
footnote to a discussion by William 
A. Rusher, publisher of The Na- 
tional Review, in “Has the Press 
Done a Job on Nixon?” (January/ 
February, 1974). The note called at- 
tention to an article in Journalism 
Quarierly, organ of the Association 
for Education in Journalism, deal- 
ing with the subject Rusher was 
presenting—data from Edith Efron’s 
study of campaign coverage, The 
News Twisters (1971). Rusher sub- 
sequently called the REVIEW to task: 


Now, now, it really won’t do 
for you to quote portions of my 
comments during a panel on 
Nixon and the press and then ap- 
pend cute little footnotes of your 
own purporting, not only gratui- 
tously but erroneously, to dis- 
prove my _ statements... . The 
sort of broad-brush misrepresenta- 
tion contained in your gratuitous 
footnote is beneath the COLUMBIA 
JOURNALISM REVIEW and indeed be- 
neath the standards of ethical 
journalism in general. 


Between those opening and clos- 
ing sentences, Rusher offered a re- 
buttal, on behalf of Efron, of the 
cited article (of which more below). 

Next, the REVIEW received a copy 
of Efron’s letter to Journalism Quar- 
terly which charged, among other 
things, that JQ’s article was “‘an eva- 
sive, as well as a false piece of tripe 
masquerading as scholarship. . . .” 
She enclosed three-plus pages of 
comments on the article, which she 
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asked JQ to print in full. 

Still later, the REVIEW received a 
copy of a letter to Efron from 
Guido H. Stempel III, who had 
edited the issue of JQ containing 
the article. He declined to publish 
her letter, but offered to consider a 
shorter one; not long after, she sent 
a shorter letter, with a copy to us. 

Thus, the blows struck to date. In 
hope of presenting in brief, compre- 
hensible form what is at issue, the 
REVIEW'S editors (with fingers crossed) 
offer this compact guide: 


1. What did Rusher say in the 

panel discussion? 

In the very slightly condensed ver- 
sion printed by the rREviEw, Rusher 
noted that Efron had taped evening 
news reports on the three major net- 
works for several weeks before the 
1968 election. He continued: 


Then she threw out everything 
that didn’t have to do with the 
election and all the statemenis of 
the three candidates* ... and 
proceeded to count the words in 
the other stories about the elec- 
tion, pro or con a candidate. If a 
blue-collar crowd cheered Wal- 
lace, that was counted as a report 
for Wallace. If a labor union de- 
nounced Nixon, that was counted 
as against Nixon, and so on. Her 
count came out as follows: NBC 
had 4,234 words against Nixon and 
431 for him; CBS had_ 5,300 
against and 320 in favor; and ABC 


*Cute little footnote: Not quite accurate. 
Efron does use candidates’ statements about 
each other. 





had 7,493 against him and 869 
for. 


2. What did the footnote say? 

In Journalism Quarterly for 
Summer, 1973, four scholars— 
Robert L. Stevenson of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Richard 
A. Eisinger and Alan B. Kotok 
of the United States Information 
Agency, and Barry M. Feinberg 
of the Bureau of Social Science 
Research—report on their “rep- 
lication” of the Efron study, using 
CBS transcripts. They found that 
Humphrey enjoyed an advantage 
of about three minutes a week of 
air time over Nixon, but that oth- 
erwise coverage of the three ma- 
jor candidates was remarkably 
parallel and in both Nixon’s and 
Humphrey's cases much more fa- 
vorable than unfavorable. 


3. What is Rusher’s complaint 
(on behalf of Efron) against 
the JQ article? 

e That the claim in the title of 
the article (“Untwisting The News 
Twisters: a Replication of Efron’s 
Study”) is a misrepresentation. 

e That the article mislabeled 
what Efron did. Efron called certain 
bits of TV news value judgments; 
all the bits were not included in her 
book, but some of Efron’s para- 
phrasings of the type of value judg- 
ments she found were included. The 
JQ authors termed these summaries 
and said, among other things, that 
they did not adequately summarize 
the news reports in question. If 
you're not sufficiently confused, 
there’s more: Efron divided the 
value judgments she classified into 
two kinds—ex plicit (based on things 
actually said by candidates, politi- 
cians, and others covered by TV 
news) and implicit, value judgments 
that Efron said reporters made. The 
JQ authors specifically attack as in- 
accurate the summaries Efron of- 
fered of these implicit value judg- 
ments. But Rusher (and Efron) say 
that she wasn’t trying to summarize, 
merely to give the reader an indica- 
tion of the values she detected by a 
“deductive and inferential process.” 
Efron and Rusher also maintain 
that the journalistic judgments she 
counted in her implicit category 
(and to which the JQ authors said, 
approximately, “nuts,”) are not nec- 


essary to substantiate her charges of 
bias; the explicit value judgments 
alone can justify her conclusions, 


4. Is the JQ article a “replica- 

tion?” 

If the term means “reproduction,” 
the answer is no. The JQ writers 
carried out three operations on CBS 
news transcripts: first, they counted 
the proportion of the material de- 
voted to the campaign and to spe- 
cific aspects of the campaign; sec- 
ond, they coded campaign news as 
pro, anti, neutral, or mixed, and put 
all material showing the candidates 
themselves in a separate category; 
finally, they analyzed the association 
of candidates with various issues. 
Only the second step aspired out- 
right to replication, and this was the 
portion cited in the REvIEW foot- 
note. The authors found that CBS 
gave roughly 35 per cent of its cov- 
erage to the campaign—perhaps 40,- 
000 words. They found (to translate 
into word count) perhaps 11,500- 
plus words dealt with Nixon—pos- 
sibly 2,800 favorable, 1.350 unfavor- 
able, and the rest neutral, mixed, or 
spoken by the candidate himself. 
The last was the largest category— 
more than 4,500 words. 

‘This procedure cannot be called a 
replication because (1) it does not 
observe Efron’s distinction between 
explicit and implicit opinion and 
(2) because it attempts to code all 
the Nixon material, rather than 
simply parts classifiable as favorable 
or unfavorable. 


5. How do the JQ findings differ 

from Efron’s? 

Let’s take the Nixon coverage as 
an example. As Rusher notes, Efron 
classifies 5,620 CBS words about 
Nixon and finds them 94.3 per cent 
unfavorable. There is a double dis- 
crepancy: Efron finds perhaps 2,500 
fewer favorable words than do the 
JQ authors; she finds almost 4,000 
more unfavorable. 


6. Is there any way to close, or at 
least to explain, these gaps? 

The difference can be narrowed 

slightly by taking into account the 

fact that the JQ authors did not 

count coverage of candidate appear- 


ances as favorable or unfavorable. 
Among the 68 unfavorable opinions 
that Efron cites are 24 by candi- 
dates. In Efron’s listings, these ac- 
count for perhaps 1,300 words, leav- 
ing the unfavorable gap standing at 
about 2,700. Thus we can compose 
this rather crude 
Nixon material: 


tabulation of 


JQ Efron 
Favorable 2,800 320 
Neutral 2,000 — 
Unfavorable 1,350 4,000 
Mixed 1,000 — 
Candidate 4,500 1,300 
Unclassified — 6,030 


Two observations: first, the JQ au- 
thors put at least 2,500 words of Ef- 
ron’s “unfavorable” material some- 
where else. Second, somewhere in 
her unfavorable or unclassified ma- 
terial, they found 2,500 additional 
favorable words. A full examination 
of these differences must await an 
extended trip to the complete files. 
Suffice it to say that the JQ authors 
and Efron obviously had different 
standards of coding. 


7. To what extent does Rusher’s 
and Efron’s case depend on 
implicit (reporter) opinion in 
the specific instance .of aati- 
Nixon material? 

If one again sets aside candidate 
attacks on each other (Efron lists 24 
on Nixon, 21 on Humphrey), there 
remain in Efron’s anti-Nixon CBS 
opinions (listed as “editorial,” and 
presumably implicit) some 2,791 
words, The remaining explicit opin- 
ion wordage can be estimated at 
1,200. Thus the lumped figures that 
Rusher cited were based, approxi- 
mately, on 53 per cent implicit 
opinion, 23 per cent on non-candi- 
date opinion, and the rest on candi- 
date statements. So it seems to us, 
despite Rusher’s and Efron’s claim, 
that the implicit opinion count chal- 
lenged by JQ does have some im- 
portance to Efron’s conclusions. 

Nor does Efron state outright in 
her Chapter V, which Rusher cites, 
that implicit (reporter) opinion is 
dispensable; rather, she asserts, it is 
controlling. She contends that re- 
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porter opinion and explicit opinion 
are parallel because reporters not 
only can govern their own copy but 
select opinions: “In the last analy- 
sis, everyone who speaks in a story 
is the reporter’s puppet—with the 
reporter pulling the strings... .” 
An outsider might well guess that 
reporter opinion is more important 
in judging treatment of news than 
explicit opinion by others, and Ef- 
ron tends to confirm this by listing 
it first in her tables. 

It is this portion of her study, of 
course, that depended on her “de- 
ductive and inferential process.” She 
describes it in some detail in her 
second work, How CBS Tried to 
Kill a Book (1972). It is a highly 
personal process; other scholars 
might well disagree with her charac- 
terizations of news material. 


In summary: 

e Journalism Quarterly did not 
“replicate” (reproduce) the Efron 
study, but evaluated it, using part of 
the same raw material and a differ- 
ent coding system. 

e Efron’s present contention that 
her coding of “implicit” opinion, 
criticized in the JQ article, is unnec- 
essary to her theses, is supported 
only in part by her book, which in- 
deed shows unfavorable ratios to 
Nixon in both explicit and implicit 
categories of CBS opinion but fails 
to suggest that implicit opinion is 
“dispensable.” 

e@ JQ’s method, which considered 
all coverage (including “neutral” 
coverage) strikes us as a more com- 
prehensive, and therefore more even- 
handed, way to reach overall conclu- 
sions about network news bias or its 
absence; yet even the JQ approach 
is a blunt instrument for dealing 
with questions of journalistic com- 
petence, 
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REPORT ON REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
of current literature on the media 


“The Best Worst TV in Texas,” by Gregory Curtis, 
Texas Monthly, February, 1974; “GOODEVENING- 
THISISGLENNRINKERAND ... ,” by Ann Zill and 
Mark Olshaker, The Washingtonian, December, 1973. 


Senior editor Curtis profiles in first-rate fashion 
the filmmakers who provide the footage of violence 
that “is the only subject the television stations in 
San Antonio really know how to cover.” While his 
portrait of these men is fascinating, Curtis at the 
same time indirectly raises serious questions about 
the emphasis that city’s news programs place on 
crime and violence. Such coverage recently has in- 
cluded film of the dead body of a burglar, a baby 
shown drowned in a bathtub, numerous automo- 
bile accidents and their victims, as well as footage 
of a “raid on a pornographic movie house which 
turned out to have a seat wired so the projectionist 
could shock its occupant.” Zill and Olshaker pre- 
sent an informative, judicious, lengthy, and hard- 
hitting view of the capital’s local news programs. 
They conclude that “all four news operations’ . . . 
goals are not as high as journalism’s leading lights 
might wish, [but] they still represent a better 
choice than most cities.” 






“Staked Out in Hollywood,” by John Fleischman, 
Human Behavior, December, 1973; “The TV Vio- 
lence Report: What’s Next?” by Eli A. Rubinstein, 
Journal of Communication, Winter, 1974. 


Fleischman, a freelance writer, provides an intelli- 
gent indictment of the police and detective shows 
on television. He finds that most of them are “rub- 
bish” and that few have any “connection with real- 
ity.” Rubinstein—professor of psychiatry at the 
School of Medicine, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook—was the editor of the five-volume 
research report issued by the Surgeon General’s Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee on Television and So- 
cial Behavior. He is disappointed that despite the 
furor aroused by the committee’s report, there is 
still too much violence on television. He argues 
that what is necessary is not to “purge” television 
programming, but rather to begin a vast new re- 
search program which could help to realize what he 
calls the medium’s “positive socializing influence.” 






0 Columbia Journalism Review 


“What Are Daily Newspapers Doing To Be Respon- 
sive to Readers’ Criticisms? A Survey of U.S. Daily 
Newspaper Accountability Systems,” by Keith P. 
Sanders, American Newspaper Publishers Association 
News Research Bulletin, Nov. 30, 1973. 


Under the “auspices” of the ANPA, Prof. Sanders 
of the University of Missouri School of Journalism 
attempted to determine what systems daily newspa- 
pers use to provide “accountability to readers and 
news sources.” The interest in the answers Sanders 
received lies not so much in what was said than in 
what was not said. Sanders found that only about 
half the newspapers included in the survey “have a 
fairly formal system (of accountability)”—press 
councils, advisory boards and “ombudsman” pro- 
grams. Twenty-three per cent of the editors said 
they had “no system of accountability” at all. The 
failure of some newspapers to provide even the 
most rudimentary kind of “accountability” will do 
little to placate those critics who charge the press 
with irresponsibility, unfairness and inaccuracy. 


“The Underground Press,” by Jonah Raskin, Change, 
March, 1974. 


A founder and editor of University Review, “a 
New York-based ‘alternative’ newspaper,” provides 
a perceptive review of this segment of journalism, 
past and present. Raskin finds that the under- 
ground press today is still doing a good job, but 
that it is “more sedate, less original, less innova- 
tive.” Despite Raskin’s informative and lively over- 
view, the editors of Change may have made a mis- 
take in allowing Raskin to include what in effect is 
a commercial for his own newspaper. 





“In cable franchising, the cards are being played 
closer to the vest,” Broadcasting, Feb. 4, 1974. 


This is a useful survey by an industry trade maga- 
zine of what is currently happening in cable tele- 
vision. Broadcasting, not surprisingly, finds that 
“one of the most significant developments in cable 
during the year [1973] was the growing realization 
by major cable concerns that the concept of the 
wired city must, for the time being, remain just a 
concept.” Problems ranging from “soaring inter- 
est rates’ to a changing “regulatory atmosphere” 
have caused the cable companies to step back from 
their earlier optimistic predictions about the fu- 
ture. Broadcasting’s survey makes clear that the in- 
dustry faces many difficult problems dealing with 
its direction and its economics. 


DANIEL J. LEAB 
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A national monitor of the news media .. . 


.-. to assess the performance of journalism in all 
its forms, to call attention to its shortcomings and 
strengths, and to help define—or redefine— 
standards of honest, responsible service ... 
.-.to help stimulate continuing improvement in 
the profession and to speak out for what is right, 
fair, and decent. 


—‘Columbia Journalism Review,’ 
Fall, 1961. 
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Classroom Rates for Group Study Programs 


Now you can obtain group subscriptions to Co- 
lumbia Journalism Review at the special rate of 
only $5 per subscription for the school year when 
10 or more copies are mailed to the same ad- 
dress. And, for each 10 subscriptions, Columbia 
Journalism Review will include an additional free 
subscription that can be used as a teacher’s copy. 
To obtain this special rate, copies must be 
shipped in bulk to your school or non-profit in- 
stitution. 


The special school rate of $5 is for 5 bimonthly 
issues during the school year: September/Octo- 
ber, November/December, January/February, 
March/April, and May/June. Non-profit orga- 
nizations requiring full year bulk orders should 
send $6 per subscription. 
To reserve your copies please write: 
Harry Hochman, Publishing Director 
700 Journalism Building 


Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 


Bulk orders will be billed in September. 








